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THE ETIQUETTE OF WATER- 
ING-PLACES. 
Le doctors disagree, who shall decide? 


There is probably no subject so much in- | 


quired about and so little understood as this one, 
nor shall we attempt to utter ex cathedrd opin- 
ions. We can only, from a correspondence with 
the best experts everywhere, help those people 
who ask us to determine for themselves what well- 
bred people ought to 
do in the usual dilem- 
mas of ordinary wa- 
tering-place society. 

Equality is the first 
essential of good so- 
ciety, and where that 
does not exist in real- 
ity, it must do so in 
appearance. Exclu- 
sive society, whether 
the excuse for it be 
birth, wealth, fash- 
ion, or political em- 
inence, may hold its 
own in Washington, 
New York, or Phila- 
delphia ; but when ex- 
clusive society goes 
to a watering-place, 
it loses all claim to 
exclusiveness, and 
must adopt equality, 
or else make itself 
utterly disagreeable. 

Yet we shall see 
this summer, at every 
watering-place in the 
land, certain people 
who assume to be 
“better” than some- 
body else, who say 
that Mrs. A. is push- 
ing if she speak to 
Mrs. B. at Saratoga, 
and that the vulgar 
Mrs. V. at Long 
Sranch has no right 
to use the privileges 
of the beach to the 
extent of making the 
acquaintance of the 
aristocratic Mrs. 8. 
All this is absurd 
talk, and the best peo- 
ple are slow to hear 
it, still less to use it. 
Still, as the ever- 
growing and ever- 
new society of our 
young republic is be- 
ing constantly re-en- 
forced by people of 
right minds, yet who 
are ignorant of eti- 
quette, who desire to 
do the delicate thing, 
the proper thing, yet 
do not know how ex- 
actly, we shall . try 
to help them, being 
guided in our remarks 
by the questions ad- 
dressed to us by our 
innumerable — corre- 
spondents, whose con- 
fidence in Harper's 
Bazar we deeply ap- 
preciate, promising 
them that we shall 
answer only from the 
highest stand - point, 
and from the lips of 
experts. 

Now a young mar- 
ried woman from the 
extreme West writes 
to us that she finds 
Saratoga very dull, 
for “everybody seems 
to know. everybody 
else, but that she 
knows nobody.” She 
asks how she can 
enter that ‘ charm- 
ed circle of prettily 
dressed ladies, who 
gossip so pleasantly 











lacks of our social watering-place life. In Eng- 
land, at Tunbridge Wells, this was bridged over 
| by the renowned Beau Nash, and at Brighton by 
Beau Brummel and others. There was a Master 
of Ceremonies who introduced people, finding out 
everybody’s social standing, which in England is 
possible, but here would be impossible. This 
man was held responsible for every one whom 
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over their faney-work.” She here hits one of the | pertinent, the improper, and the vulgar. In all 


this, did he exist to-day, he would be of infinite 
service to our dear litthke Western lady, whom 


| from her note we find to be refined, modest, and 


| 
| 


no doubt agreeable. 
She has, however, no redress, there being no mas- 
ter of ceremonies but her own tact. If she have 


| agreeable manners, she will, no doubt, some day 


| meet one of those angels of society who are al- 
| he introduced; he was a shield aguinst the im- | ways ready to speak without an introduction, 
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and who will in time draw her into the charmed 


She must not, however, be quick to rush into 


intimacies at a watering-place. Her angel may 


be very agreeable, but she may be an ange per- 


| du, and the newly introduced person may regret 
afterward her ambassadrice. 


Nor, if the lady who has spoken to her be a 


perfect exemplar of all the virtues, must she rush 


| into an intimacy. 








No, the great fault of many 


new persons is that 
they are apt to go too 
far, to presume upon 
social kindness 

An example may 
be permitted. <A few 
years ago at a sea 
side place a lady took 
pity upon a young and 
forlorn married wo 
man to whom no one 
spoke. She talked to 
her on the piazza, and 
brought her into the 
charmed circle of in- 
timates A few days 
after, this kind-heart 
ed queen of s0¢ iety 
was astonished to re 
ceive a request from 
her new friend that 
she would lend het 
her bathing dress, 
and also take her out 
in her carriage! Of 
course so palpable a 
piece of ill breeding 
as this had to be met 
by a decisive course 
of action. The lead 
er of society wrote a 
kind note, saying, 
- Bathing dresses are 
not loaned, nor do 
ladies ask other peo- 
ple to take them out 
in their carriages.” 

This offended the 
young and forlorn 
married woman to 
such a degree that 
she forgot all the pre- 
vious kindness, and 
to this day Spe aks of 
the pride and snob- 
bery ol her first 
friend. 

Then, again, a new- 
comer at a watering- 
place often offends by 
a display of wealth, 
by a too great mo- 
nopoly of diamonds, 
and by the persistent 
offers of her car- 
riage, het dinners, 
and her patronage 
for concerts, balls, 
and garden parties. 
She can not under- 
stand why the quiet 
woman in the corner, 
in a shabby silk, has 
such an air of dis 
tinction: why she is 
the arbiter of fash 
ion; why everybody 
comes up to her to be 
honored by an intro- 
duction, whilst she 
herself, in her regal 
ly magnificent robes 
hears the fell echo, 
“Shoekingly vulgar,” 
as she passes 

She sees the lady 
in the shabby silk s« 
lected for her mat 
ners and conversa 
tional powers; she 
learns that she is a 
power in the State, 
and the dame of dia 
monds determines to 
know het 

But as if an ada 
mantine wall descend- 
ed and shut her out, 
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the nouveau riche never enters Mrs. C.’s circle, 
and she retires, saying, “I wish some one would 
define the etiquette of a watering-place, for that 
Mrs. C. took such airs, and I wonder if she is 
any better than I am !” 

These are a few of the contretemps, these are 
amid the many reasons why certain people do not 
enjoy that crowd which our gregarious nature 
makes necessary to us. 

Then, again, by cringing, flattery, and a readi- 
ness to serve society, in no matter what capacity, 
there is no doubt that many a most unworthy 
person gets a sort of position in a watering-place 
hotel, and can be a most outrageous social ty- 
rant. We have all seen such men and sueh wo- 
men. Many a pretty woman has been ostracized 
because she was pretty; many a lovely girl has 
been driven away from a watering-place because 
some ill-tempered society leader found that she 
was in the way. There is no such Torquemada 
as such a social campaigner; she knows neither 
justice nor mercy. 

To pass these grim sentinels who stand at the 
gates waving a flaming sword is the every-day 
novitiate of the society-climber. Experience and 
observation in society are the only means by 
which one acquires the polish which society de- 
mands, A person must watch, wait, and learn 
slowly. A young woman must look at the models 
who succeed; while avoiding the “ cheek” which 
makes Mrs. L. a social incubus, she must emulate 
that charming mixture of reserve and of cordial- 
ity which makes Mrs. M. a delight and a pattern. 

No one can obtain an entrée into the best so- 
ciety, to state the proposition generally, who is 
found to be deficient in delicacy and in good- 
breeding, nor, if she does succeed by extraordi- 
nary good luck or accident, or by her audacity, in 
pushing her way into sets which she considers 
*‘ good society,”’ will she be tolerated there long. 
Her failure will be painful, her final ejectment 
silent but sure. 

But the circles of good society are growing wider 
and wider, nor do the sensible, the honest, or the 
good belong to any one set. We see the million- 
aire of yesterday, whose knees once held the lap- 
stone, now a clever and a cultivated man, whose 
wife and daughters have the manners and the 
habits of good society; we see the descendant of 
our proudest old family a vulgar and disreputa- 
ble snob, or worse. 

Therefore we must throw away all questions 
of birth. But the value of good manners re- 
mains. Indeed, it is our only “‘ Book of the Peer- 
age.” Lord Bacon said that a stone must be a 
very precious one that could do without a setting, 
and that a man must be a very great one to dis- 
pense with social observances. 

The etiquette of an American watering-place 
permits that ladies speak to each other without 
an introduction, but a gentleman can never speak 
to a lady unless he is properly introduced, 

Then he must be careful how he force himself 
upon the friendship of ladies, he must wait for 
them to bow first, although he must always tip 
his hat on the stairs as he passes any lady. He 
must receive a special invitation before he pre- 
sumes to join any party for lawn tennis, or fish- 
ing, or a picnic, or any of the rather exclusive 
entertainments. Even if invited to join one set 
of festivities, he must be slow to push himself 
into others. 

And so with a young married couple, who find 
themselves suddenly introduced to the set, which 
is the leading set of the house. They must stand 
a little on their dignity, and “make themselves 
scarce” occasionally, nor show too much pleasure 
in the honor which has been done them. 

It is perfectly proper for people to be on good 
terms at a watering-place, to talk on the piazza, 
and at the bath or water-drinking rooms, and 
not to know each other when they return to their 
own cities. 

Politeness thus may be used as a sort of lin- 
gua franca, which every one uses when neces- 
sary, but which one drops on returning to his 
own country. This may seem cold and heartless, 
but it is, after all, only one of the safeguards of 
society, not often used, but sometimes needed. 

This answers to the neutral ground of the flag 
of truce and the conditions of an armistice, and 
if these rules of war were carried out fully, no 
watering-place would be stupid. 

Avoid those people at watering-places who 
make themselves conspicuous by any attempt at 
singularity, If men or women openly rebel at 
fashion, and then rush to fashion’s market-place 
to show themselves, the secret spring of such ac- 
tion must be vanity, and vanity alone. 

The people of sense and modesty follow fash 
ion so far that they are neither conspicuous for 
their excess nor peculiar by their opposition to 
it. The fashion of to-day tends toward simplicity 
of manners and dress at a watering-place. Dia- 
monds and brocades in the morning mark the 
hopelessly vulgar, and indeed very regal toilettes 
even for the evening are seldom now worn at wa- 
tering-places by the best people. 

No young lady should go to a watering-place, 
expecting to enter upon its gayeties, without a 
chaperon. Even if she goes with her father or 
brother, she should hasten to put herself under 
the care of some married lady who will matron- 
ize her on the piazza or at the casino, the balls, 
concerts, and on the lawn tenms ground. Were 
this rule attended to, it would avert much sean- 
dal, and remember, a watering-place is a very 
scandal-loving place. 

A person who is distinguished in his or her own 
city in birth, position, wealth, or even m aequire- 
ments, should, on going to a watering-place, drop 
all these titles, cast aside every feeling of supe- 
nority, enter the social ranks as a private, and 
try to influence the general hilarity and the gen- 
eral good feeling. 

Such generous and benefcent souls never lose 
caste by such a proceeding. It is only the weak- 
headed who accuse such a woman of being “ too 
general,” She is the true general who does the 
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utmost for the entertainment and the happiness 
of the whole household. “Confidence without 
pride, modesty without shyness, dignity without 
stiffness,” may be quoted as a good formulary. 
We are all only atoms, more or less brilliant, in 
the social atmosphere. It should be our study 
not to be hard, angular, and disagreeable atoms. 

Cards are generally dispensed with at a water- 
ing-place, except at the conspicuous ones like 
Newport, Saratoga, and the like, where they are 
necessary; the etiquette, therefore, attending 
them need not be entered into largely. 

A gentleman sends up his card to a lady by 
the servant if he wishes to call upon her or speak 
to her. Sometimes ladies send their cards to 
each-other’s rooms, but this is unnecessary. If 
a lady goes to another house to see a friend or to 
call on a new acquaintance, she must send up her 
card, and it should be returned the next day. 

In case any one sends or brings a letter of in- 
troduction to a lady at a watering-place hotel she 
must send her husband’s card with a note, saying 
when she will receive the guest. One of our cor- 
respondents asks us how she can get rid of the 
watering-place bore. Alas! there has been no 
antidote discovered as yet for the poison of the 
scarlet fever, nor have we ever heard of any pre- 
ventive that will keep off the bore. He is the 
worst disease which infects the modern watering- 
place. 

The hours of a watering-place are determined 
by the amusements or the cure practiced at each. 
At Saratoga the hours are very early, as people 
rise to drink the waters. At Newport they are 
from eleven o’clock until three for morning visits, 
the afternoon being reserved for driving. At 
Richfield and Sharon they are indiscriminate, 
owing to the baths; generally, however, people 
consider the afternoon the time to call. At sea- 
side places, like Long Branch and Mount Desert, 
no card etiquette can be prescribed; people call, 
dine, drive, bathe, or boat as the fit takes them. 
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VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, anD HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Messrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARPER’s WErKLY, Hanrrr’s Bazar, and 
ITARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W KeKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLusrrRaA1TED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 





No. 139, published Fune 27, contains a rich va- 
riety of pleasant reading matter for small people. 
The serial story of * Mr. Stubbs’s Brother’ be- 
comes more amusing as the story develops ; Mav- 
THEW WHI?rK, JUN., felis a laughable tale of 
“Max Nander's Fencing Experience” ; and \V. 
O. STODDARD adds to the fun with “ Old Light's 
ioke.” 
7 There is a pathetic account of the life ofa royal 
child in the seventeenth century, told by Mxs, 
ELIZABETH ABERCROMBIE, under the title of A 
Little Duke” 3 JAMES PAYN continues his heart- 
vending story of “Peril and I’rivation,” as expe- 
rienced by the ship-wrecked mariners of Wager 
Island ; Miss MONA NOEL PATON $ concludes 
her story of “ These My Little Ones.” 

The boys will be pleased with the occupation 
sugeested for their busy fingers by Mr. A. W. 
Ropenrs, under the heag of “ Preparing for the 
Lourth of Fuly”” They will also enjoy “ Rome 
and Carthage,” a Mexican game well adapted to 
boyish Young America, 

The illustrations of this number are unusually 
brilliant and attractive. 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORY. 


A charming Serial Story, brilliantly illustrated, 
entitled 
“KIT: A MEMORY,” 


by the popular novelist JAMES PAYN, author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” “ High 
Spirits,” “ Under One Koof,” “A Grape from a 
Thorn,” etc., will be begun in the next number of 
HaARver’s Bazar, and continued weekly to the 
end. 


OLD MAIDS. 


T is less than forty years since that court- 
eous gallant and fopling of phrases, Mr. 

N. P. W1LLIs, characterized the class of sin- 
gle women as “ The Dried-ups.” One can not 
imagine a writer of equal reputation, a gen- 
tleman of equal breeding, committing such 
a discourtesy to-day. From his point of 
view, it was as if a hunchback should be 
taunted with his bent spine, or a cross-eyed 
man with his obliquity of vision; for he as- 
sumed that unmarried women were celibate 











because they were so plain, so poor in 
charms, so unattractive, that no man would 
marry them. 

If literature and society are better man- 
nered now, regarding single women with 
courtesy, and often with admiration, it is 
because our theories about them are made 
to square more nearly with our facts. It is 
matter of common observation that in ev- 
ery circle some of its most delightful mem- 
bers are maidens past their youth. They 
are cultivated, witty, gracious, hospitable, 
charmingly dressed, pimpante, from the ruff 
at their throats to the rosettes on their slip- 
pers. Are these the women whom men pass 
by? Or there are those others who do not 
choose society, but who are the dea ex ma- 
chiné in so many households, the power be- 
hind the throne greater than the throne it- 
self, the incarnate judgment, wisdom, econ- 
omy, liberality, of the family. Are men so 
dull that they do not see how these bounti- 
ful ones hold happiness in their bands, and 
scatter it broadcast? 

THACKERAY, that tenderest of cynics, that 
most serious of jesters, declared that any 
woman might marry any man, if she would, 
And it is certainly true that most old maids 
have declined to pay the price of marriage. 
The just cause and impediment which have 
withheld them from the holy estate of mat- 
rimony have been from within, not from 
without. They certainly do not hold them- 
selves too good to marry. They concede 
that true marriage is the ideal state. But 
it has been their fortune not to find that 
other half and fulfillment of themselves, 
whose coming could alone justify the vow- 
ing of vows. They are too honest, too brave, 
and too pure to use marriage as a make- 
shift. And it is plain that there can not be 
in existence more thoughtful, more large- 
hearted, more self-sacrificing, more modest, 
tender, and truthful women than these. 

As the world comes to see that a woman 
is as separate an entity, as distinct an indi- 
viduality, as a man, it will pay less and less 
regard to her accidents, and more to her- 
self. It will not take it for granted that 
she has had a “disappointment” at a tender 
age, or buried her youthful lover, or been 
the victim of a “misunderstanding,” if she 
write herself Miss at forty. Nor will it au- 
dibly wonder why a charming woman is un- 
married after twenty-five. It will admire 
her for her admirableness, whether that has 
had the certificate of some man’s expressed 
approbation or not. It will permit her to 
live her own life. 

But thongh it was the old notion of femi- 
nine incompleteness and subjection which 
made the let of single women a reproach to 
the unthinking, they themselves have not 
been blameless. Their patience has been 
too endless, their meekness too long-suffer- 
ing, their submission too complete. Almost 
with one accord have they consented to ef- 
face themselves, as the French say, grieving 
the while in silence that married sisters 
and preoccupied brothers-in-law and gay 
young nieces—alas, that even disappointed 
parents—were so ready to efface them. For 
there is a certain sanction in acceptance. 
When they acquiesce in the general verdict 
that they are nobodies, they enter the final 
judgment. 

Self-sacrifice is a virtue much misunder- 
stood. To deny one’s self for a great end, 
to help the weak, to relieve the burdened, 
that is heroic. But only to sew for the idle, 
to take steps for the inconsiderate, to pam- 
per vanity and folly with endless services, 
to be an unpaid upper servant for inappre- 
ciative kindred, to make one’s self of no ac- 
count that selfishness may prosper, this is 
slavish, and perpetuates tyranny. This de- 
grades and belittles her who ministers, as it 
inflates and misleads her who is ministered 
unto, 

The single woman may maintain that 
precious dignity of bearing which com- 
mands respect. If her plate be below the 
salt, 1t 1s left her to prove that where 
MacGREGOR sits is the head of the table. 
Nor should she slight her dress, and put 
away from her the ornaments and graces 
of life. They are her armor and defense, 
her argument and appeal. For it is for her 
to show, in her own person, how much more 
is the woman than the wife, and how incon- 
testable is her right to a place in the house, 
in society, and in the world. 

All women love love. The hope of a 
home of her own, of a fond husband, and 
the touch of baby hands stirs early in every 
maiden’s heart. It is with a sense of loss 
and hardship that she sees that hope fade 
withont fruition, when 

“the God of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Comes to ler in His silent rounds, 
And says, ‘No more.’” 

But life is full of compensahons. It is 
left her to enjoy, to labor, and to aspire. 
Perhaps it is left her to illustrate, as her 
more fettered married sister can not, the 
real capacity, the actual power of achieve- 
ment, of her sex. 





{Begun in Harver's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXII. 

But what of Arthur Amberley ? 

It was a singular meeting which took place be- 
tween Rose and her devoted friend when she first 
met him after his great service to her. He seemed 
to her to have grown twenty years younger. And 
she seemed to have become another woman, old- 
er, more mature, a sad, quiet, beautiful creature, 
who looked into his eyes as his equal, As we 
never say what we wish on occasions of great 
feeling, Rose could think of nothing better to re- 
mark upon than, “ Why, Mr. Amberley, how young 
you look !” 

Perhaps, although it was an awkward speech, 
and one which Rose blushed for afterward, she 
had not made herself altogether unacceptable. 

Perhaps Arthur Amberley knew that, to a very 
young girl, a man of his years had seemed far 
older than he was, Perhaps he had reached that 
period when to be told he was looking young was 
not unpleasant. At any rate, to be thanked by 
her for his long work in her behalf, to see the ex- 
pression in those radiant eves, was not as disagree- 
able as it was exciting. The truth was this, the 
two now stood on a more equal plane. Had it 
not been for their power of branching off and 
talking about Harriet, they would have been em- 
barrassed occasionally. For after the dull de- 
tails of business were ended ; after Amberley had 
unfolded his budget; after he had told her that 
he believed that Hathorne Mack had instigated 
the murder of her father; that he had certainly 
tried to steal all his property ; after they had talk- 
ed over Rebecca Ethel Marjoribanks and her com- 
plicity in Mack’s crimes—then they would get to 
more agreeable topics, and then Rose would say, 
“1 do not know, dear Mr, Amberley, why you have 
done all this for me!” And then Arthur would 
ask her, ‘‘ Do you know why every one works for 
you ?” and the situation would grow embarrassing, 
and they would both stammer and blush, and then 
Arthur would begin to talk about Harriet again. 

Matters were in this perilous way, when if poor 
Sir Lytton could have put his head in at the parlor 
door, he would have had reason to fear that Arthur 
was making very great strides toward winning 
the heart of Rose, when a letter from Harriet 
gave them the most wonderful, interesting, and 
valuable news. 

She was going to be married! The dear, plain 
Harriet was about to make a most excellent 
match. One Captain Mortlock, a retired officer 
of the navy, with money, family, position, had had 
the good luck to win Harriet. 

“We are neither of us very young or very 
handsome,” Harriet wrote; “ but we are as much 
in love as if we were both.” 

“Dear Harriet,” said Rose, “that is news to 
make one happy! I hope Captain Mortlock is 
good enough for her.” 

“T hear that he is an admirable fellow, Rose ; 
and now as Harriet elects to be married in Lon- 
don, I must go over to give her away, Won't 
you and Mrs. Carver go too?” 

“London! No,” said Rose; “not even to Har- 
riet’s wedding.” 

A deep flush followed these words, and Arthur 
Amberley’s heart sank down like a plummet of 
lead. Amberley had not dared to think over or 
to question the matter of Sir Lytton; nor had 
Rose, with all her frankness, told him the story 
of the recovered letters. That part of Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s history rested with Ludley, Mrs, Carv- 
er, and herself. 

“Mrs. Philippeau and Jack Townley are making 
great fools of themselves in Paris, I hear,” said 
Arthur Amberley, very suddenly. 

“Oh! has he joined her there?” said Rose. 
“Tam sosorry! Mr. Philippeau and Pierre came 
to see me before they left for France, but Marie 
did not. I could not bear to part with Pierre: 
he clung to me to the last.” 

“Yes, I know you were great friends. I am 
sorry for poor Jean Pierre. His wife had not 
head enough for a fashionable career; and that 
episode of the French attaché at Saratoga seems 
to have driven Jack Townley from trivial flirta- 
tion into a mad love affair. Ah! dear Miss Rose, 
what fools love makes of us all!” 

“Certainly such love as that,” said Rose. 

“Rose,” said Arthur Amberley, turning sud- 
denly pale, “there is a love of which I must 
speak—a love which is not mad, which does not 
make fools of us. It is a noble and a generous 
emotion, I am sure; for it can stand disappoint- 
ment, and can bear rejection, It is my love for 
you. Now tell me, could you love me, and be my 
wife? or do you love another ?” 

His mouth was firm; as he stopped he closed 
it with a grave and steady sweetness, but his face 
was pale. It moved Rose to the quick to see 
this man, strong, worthy, and self-contained, agi- 
tated before her: she the little ignorant West- 
ern girl, who had been humble and pitiable be- 
fore him; she who had looked up to this noble, 
true, good friend; she who owed him so much, 

“Oh! Mr. Amberley.” 

It was all she could say, and she covered her 
face with her hands. 

“No more, dear Rose. I read it all,” said Mr. 
Amberley, after a moment’s pause. “I have only 
myself to thank for this; but that, you know, 
does not for the moment add to the delights of a 
man’s self-reproach. I fell in love with you very 
early in your career, and I should have known 
that I was too old and too dry for the blooming 
Rose; then I hoped that if you did not love me, 
you might respect and like me. My love for you 
is not a fancy: it is one of those strong, overmas- 
tering passions, one which makes me almost forgive 
Hathorne Mack for all his villainy. It has master- 
ed me in spite of myself. I can not tear it away. 
It has grown into a desire to serve you, and in that 
way it has now found vent, Rose, in a few useless 
words, Eastman Jones will lay before you the 
result of our joint work. You are rich, Your 
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father’s name is cleared. Sir Lytton Leycester 
enters into a large fortune through your father’s 
efforts in his behalf. He is, with you, the joint 
owner of the silver mine. ll this we shall be 
able to prove. Now tell me, do you love him ?” 

Rose sat trembling before him like a guilty 
creature, “Ohyes! Forgive me, Mr. Amberley, 
but I do love him.” 

“Forgive you, Rose! Yes. But it was neces- 
sary for me to tell you that I too loved you. Now 
what are your relations to Sir Lytton? Does he 
love you?” 

And then Rose told him the story of the inter- 
cepted letters, her long waiting, the silence of Sir 
Lytton. 

Arthur Amberley walked to the window, and 
looked out upon the hurrying crowd which swept 
up and down the Fifth Avenue, Perhaps for a 
moment he asked himself if any one of these was 
suffering what he suffered. Yet he conquered ; 
he turned to Rose. 

“The silence of Sir Lytton is to be explained. 
So help me God, dear Rose, I shall find out for you 
everything; and now I ask one reward—” 

He pushed the beautiful hair away from her 
forehead, and stooping, kissed it as a brother 
might. But Rose, looking up to him with radi- 
ant gratitude, unspeakable respect, and friend- 
ship, rose from her chair, “ Arthur Amberley,” 
said she, “ true, faithful, and dear friend, take this, 
and this,” and throwing her arms about his neck, 
she kissed him on either cheek. 

“ A little more of this would reward a man for 
a great deal,” said Amberley, returning to his old 
scofting way to hide his deep feeling. ‘ Rose, do 
you remember Leigh Hunt's lines about ‘ Jenny 
kissed me’ ?” 

Their eyes met, and a glance in which each 
read the other’s love and loyalty passed between 
them. He took her hands in both of his. 

“One kind deed you can do: always call me 
Arthur,” said the rejected lover. 

“ Yes, Arthur, always.” 

At this moment Mrs. Carver entered the room. 
“You can converse with more than one woman 
at a time, can you not?” said she, with ready 
tact, for she saw that some exciting conversation 
had transpired. 

“Yes,” said Amberley. “I was just telling Miss 
Rose that all female faults were virtues carried 
to excess, and we got into a fight over it. I say 
that women talk better when alone with men. 
She desires a crowd, and says I do not appreciate 
woman’s talents and fascination and powers of 
conversation. I say that her ‘social anxiety’ 
ruins her when in company, and that her mind 
loses its power to work vigorously. Now leave 
her alone with her enemy, man, and she talks 
well; she makes the man talk well—that is, tol- 
erably. In society she increases the amount of 
talk, but she dilutes the quality. So Miss Rose 
says.” 

“T said nothing of the kind, nor did he,” said 
Rose. 

“Women dread taciturnity; they consider a pause 
as fatal; they are deficient in the graceful talent 
of listening. Men have no difficulty in remaining 
silent, but no woman can do so gracefully; they 
consider silence as synonymous with bad manners. 
They talk from amiability in society, having no- 
thing to say. Now when alone with a man a wo- 
man always talks well,” Arthur rambled on. 

“T think I had better leave, then,” said Mrs. 
Carver, laughing. 

“Mr, Amberley is spinning an imaginary con- 
versation out of his brain,” said Rose; “he is 
not telling you one word of the truth. Now I 
shall leave you, and I leave my character behind 
me.” 

Rose escaped to her room, and Mrs. Carver 
and Arthur had a long talk about Sir Lytton. 
Neither of them knew yet what were his present 
feelings toward Rose, or indeed if he were alive 
or dead ; but both had the welfare of their beloved 
girl so intensely at heart that it should go hard 
but they found out. 

“That is a pearl brought from afar,” said Am- 
berley,as he mused over the morning’s adven- 
tures. “There are few such,” 

“There are many such, Heaven bless them!” 
said Mrs. Carver, “and the best of you men may 
well kneel before them as before the presence of 
a superior divinity.” 

“Here come some of the opposite sort,” said 
Arthur, still looking out of the window. 

“Mrs. Morella’s carriage stops the way. She 
is no divinity, no pearl brought from afar. She 
has some disagreeable news, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Carver. 

“Excuse Miss Chadwick, then,” urged Arthur. 

“ Mrs. Morella is inside the door, and I must see 
her,” said Mrs. Carver. 

Mrs. Morella was full of news. “ Did you know 
that Jack Townley and Mrs. Philippeau had run 
away together, and all Paris is in a turmoil? 
She pretended to drown herself, and a bundle of 
her clothes was found on the banks of the Seine, 
but she and Townley were tracked to Italy. Her 
poor little husband! I dare say he will suffer; 
but he was a very vulgar little man, not at all her 
equal. For my part, 1 felt very sorry for Marie. 
And do you know it has come out that Hathorne 
Mack was secretly married to that horrid red- 
headed governess of hers? And how Miss Chad- 
wick must feel when she reflects that she had 
such a person about her!” 

‘Miss Chadwick has known the latter fact for 
months,” said Arthur Amberley. “ You know it 
was part of a conspiracy to cheat her out of her 
very large fortune.” 

“No, I did not,” said Mrs. Morella. “Why, 
isn’t life dreadful! And to think of Jack Town- 
ley! Well, I suppose Marie will get a divorce and 
marry him, and then they will hate each other 
forever afterward. Is Hathorne Mack ruined ?” 
said Mrs. Morella, pausing to breathe. 

“T should say he was; but no man ever knows 
when Hathorne Mack is ruined,” said Mr. Amber- 
ley. “He is like that California poison-oak which 





dies down in one branch, and then puts forth as 
another plant. He is concealing his straits by a 
judicious economy just now, I believe.” 

“And that creature, he does not mean to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife, does he?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Morella. You will be calling 
on her next year.” 

“Bah! Mr. Amberley, there must be an end 
even to your joking.” 

“Well, well. Would you like a new piece of 
news—brand-new news ?” 

“ Yes, indeed. You are engaged to Miss Chad- 
wick ; everybody says so.” 

“No such good luck. But Harriet is the for- 
tunate member of our family. Mrs. Carver, tell 
Mrs. Morella that Harriet is going to marry the 
Duke of Nocastle, and is in @ fair way to succeed 
to the English throne.” And so, bowing and smil- 
ing, Arthur Amberley took his leave. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 


HITE bonnets prevail for dress this sum- 
mer. Of seven new hats prepared for a 
young lady’s outfit for Newport, five were white, 
the sixth was a blue coaching hat trimmed with 
terra-cotta roses, and the seventh was a large 
brown straw round hat for travelling. Of the five 
white bonnets, two were very small capotes, one 
was an English poke, and two were large round 
hats. One of the capotes is of pearl lace, pearl 
beads, and crushed pink roses, while the other is 
Tuscan straw, with a chaudron velvet Alsacian 
bow and strings, and a cluster of salmon-colored 
carnations on the left side, The English poke 
of fine Milan straw had ficelle lace and butter- 
cups for garniture, The largest round hat, shelv- 
ing downward on the forehead, was of split straw, 
trimmed with many white ostrich feathers and a 
scarf of embroidered white silk muslin, while the 
other, of Manila, had long thick cream and yellow 
plumes. 

The crinkled silk China crape and white silk 
muslin, with embroidered dots, trefoils, diamonds, 
and rings, are the favorite scarfs for fine straw 
hats, and are also used on the small bonnets. 
The muslin is cut bias, and is passed around the 
crown in full yet soft and flat folds. This may 
be accompanied by either flowers or feathers, but 
flowers and feathers seldom appear on the same 
hat. The ostrich plumes now used are all what 
are called “ made plumes ;” that is, they are dou- 
bled or tripled in order to have them very full, 
and this fullness does away with the necessity of 
having them very much curled; hence they are 
as useful after being moistened or at the sea-side 
as elsewhere. The demi-long plumes and short 
thick tips are more useful for the present styles 
of trimming than very long Mercutio. plumes. 
Breast feathers with the head attached are very 
stylish for trimming the straw and velvet turbans 
that are worn this summer, but wings are no long- 
er in favor. The stripped coque plumes mount- 
ed like breasts are called sea-side feathers be- 
cause they are perfectly straight, yet quite full, 
and have no curl to be taken out by dampness. 
Another made feather useful in all temperatures 
has chenille mixed with the tips of ostrich fea- 
thers. For fine flowers, carnations are shown in 
a single bunch with long stems, costing $10 the 
cluster. These are of the fashionable salmon 
shades, and are used on black and on white bon- 
nets. There are also velvet pansies in clusters, 
at the same prices, showing only the darkest pur- 
ple, yellow, and red coloring seen in the choicest 
specimens of this lovely flower. Lilacs are com- 
ing into the favor already shown them in Paris, 
for there are entire bonnets of the palest pinkish 
lilacs stripped from the stalk, and their only con- 
trast of color a velvet binding of wood brown, 
with two pairs of narrow strings, one pair of the 
brown velvet, and the other of the pale pinkish 
lilac hue. The white lilac bonnets are also very 
handsome, with dark purple or green velvet 
strings. For round hats for young ladies the 
wreath of roses without foliage has already been 
noted. For girls in their teens there are pretty 
wreaths of two rows of pink rose-buds. These 
are straight around the crown, with a pale blue 
moiré ribbon bow and long ends behind, as if 
tying the wreath on the hat. Outside of the 
flowers resting on the brim and covering it are 
two scantily gathered frills of embroidered mull, 
either polka-dotted and scalloped, or else an im- 
itation of Irish point. This girlish and simple 
trimming can be put on at home at small ex- 
pense, and will look well on the light Panama 
hats that are now sold at very low prices, 

The English poke bonnet illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 27, Vol. XV., is the shape 
most in favor with those who prefer pokes to 
round hats. The ficelle lace trimming shown in 
the picture is very becoming, and is usually sup- 
plemented inside the brim by dark velvet placed 
smoothly like a lining two or three inches back 
from the front; a row of dull gray or pearl beads 
hides the seam joining the velvet and lace. Some- 
times velvet is similarly placed outside the brim 
just back of the lace. A good way of using the 
lace to make it cover the edges of the brim is to 
gather it inside the brim an inch and a half from 
the edge, and draw it together on the outside, 
making a sort of binding or puff; then put a 
pleated frill of the lace on the outside, with its 
sealloped edges falling on the puff, but not ex- 
tending to the edge of the bonnet. A great 
bunch of long-steamed buttercups on the left 
side is pretty on such pokes; a few black butter- 
cups are effective in these clusters. Then some 
loops, knots, or a bow of crinkled Japanese 
erape or of embroidered muslin trim the right 
side. The fancy for midsummer pokes is to dis- 
pense with strings, but_if these are used at all, 
they are placed very far back under the crown, in 
order to make the front flare sufficiently. There is 
also a slight roll like a coronet on the brim of 





some new pokes, and these are very becoming 
to piquant faces with small features. Another 
quaint bit of trimming is a small stiff bow of the 
fine straw set on a curtain band below the crown. 
Two kinds of narrow straw braid in alternate 
rows are seen in English bonnets of late importa- 
tions. 

The Irish point embroideries on muslin and 
the finest écru batiste, with open Saxony-work, 
are very effective trimmings for the country hats 
of fine split straw or the less expensive satin 
straw. When the large rough-and-ready straw 
hats are chosen, the trimming is plain white mull, 
or else dotted muslin with a little velvet added 
to give tone, or else some dark poppies in cinna- 
mon red shades, or it may be a bunch of fruit. 
Many small pins, with gilt, or pearl, or colored 
glass heads, pin the mull scarf on the hat, or else 
they are stuck in the loops of a very large Alsa- 
cian bow that has Oriental lace across its ends. 
The large round hats with straight brims are pre- 
ferred to pokes for shade hats in the country. 
For travelling, the choice is for dark straw large 
round hats for young ladies, while for those who 
are older are small capotes of cream or of black 
rough-and-ready straw that are sold for fifty 
cents, and are then trimmed with a dark velvet 
bow and strings, and a cluster of small flowers 
on the left side. The dotted muslin hats with a 
kerchief over the crown are pretty for mornings 
in the country, and are sold for $2.50 each. 

Children’s hats have wider brims than at any 
previous season, and these brims are rolled up- 
ward a trifle all around. The favorite colors are 
dark red and cadet blue, which is grayish, but 
there are also many Manila straws worn, with a 
velvet facing of becoming color inside the brim. 
A cluster of pompons next the crown, a band, 
bow, and long ends behind of satin ribbon, and 
a moss ruche like the silk of the pompons edging 
the brim, trim such hats simply and fashionably. 
The fine English split straw is used for dressy 
white hats for children, and is trimmed with 
white feathers and jabots of Oriental lace, with 
a little mull or else silk muslin, 


VARIETIES, 


A useful novelty for holding the large corsage 
bouquets that are now fashionable is called the 
bouquet pin, and consists of a plain bar of gold 
or of silver protruding in the middle to make 
room for the stems of the flowers, and attached 
to the dress by a pin and clasp like that of any 
brooch. Made of silver, these are $1 50, and of 
gold, they are $5. 

Colored silver breastpins are liked with morn- 
ing and travelling toilettes. These are usually 
in floral patterns, or representing a bunch of au- 
tumn leaves, and the silver is colored by acids to 
represent the dark shades of roses and of foli- 
age. The wild rose, catkin, and maple clusters 
are admirably done, while others of white silver 
imitate daisies, and there are asters, chrysanthe- 
mums, and miniature sunflowers, 

Zephyr lawns made of the material used for 
Seotch ginghams, and similarly woven, but as 
thin and soft as mull, are among the most satis- 
factory thin wash goods. They come in violet 
with white bars, pale blue with brown blocks, 
dark garnet with black bars, and all the clear 
dark colors as well as the light shades used in 
Scotch ginghams, and also in the gayest clan 
tartans. The price is about 40 cents a yard. 

Children wear guimpes of a darker color with 
their gingham and Chambéry dresses. These are 
usually only sham guimpes, consisting of a yoke 
and sleeves set in permanently above the low- 
necked full dress, Dark blue guimpes are in 
pale blue gingham dresses, while wine-color or 
Turkey red guimpes complete pink gingham 
dresses. 

The pleated dress of Turkey red calico grows 
in favor for children for sea-side and country 
use. It usually has a white muslin embroidered 
guimpe, and is composed of lengthwise pleats, 
with strings that begin at the waist line on the 
sides, and confine the back. These wide strings 
are of the red calico, hemmed, and tied in a large 
sash bow. 

Designs of catkins and reeds made of black 
silk braid for trimming panels of cloth dresses 
are similar to those used for decorating table 
scarfs and other draperies. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Krnor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Arrken, Miter, & Co. ; 
and Tirrany & Co, 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Stowe says she never celebrated her 
birthday before; but having on one occasion, 
as she supposed, marked the anniversary by be- 
ginning a diary and making good resolutions, 
she was mortified to find that she had done it all 
on the wrong day. 

—It is thought by some that Dr. SHarruck 
and others who voted down the admission of 
women into the Medical Society will look very 
foolish in history. 

—Sir WILLIAM Jounson, late an officer in the 
Royal Artillery, now holds the baronetcy grant- 
ed to his great-yreat-grandfather, the celebrated 
Sir Wretiam Jounson, of Johnson Hall, New 
York State. 

—The grave of Colonel Enwarp HILtTon, who 
was killed by Indians in 1710 in South New- 
market, New Hampshire, was probably the old- 
est one decorated on Memorial-day. 

—Three hundred and eighty-two thousand 
dollars has been paid by Mr. BonneR, in his time, 
for fast horses. 

—Mrs. Craic-WapswortH will spend the 
summer at her French country residence. 

—Professor James HALL, State Geologist of 
New York, has been made Commander in the 
Royal Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus, by 
the King of Italy, the greatest honor he can ex- 
tend to a foreigner. 

—Dr. Hue MILLER THompson, of New Or- 
leans, tells us that the “ oldest French say”? the 
first great poem of France was composed in Nor- 





mandy, recounting the martial deeds of CHARLE 
MAGNB, and just before the battle of Hasting@ 
was chanted by WiLL1aAM the Conqueror at the 
head of his troops. 

—The new Swiss Minister at Washington, M. 
EmIL FREI, was formerly an American citizen, 
and served in the Union army during the re 
bellion, where he received the title of colonel. 
Since his return to his native land he has been 
the editor of the Basler Nachrichten, and leader 
of the liberal party in the German cantons. 

—Nothing in Pepys’s or Evexyn’s Diaries, 
says Mr. WINTHROP, can exceed the amusing ac- 
count, in the last volume of Judge SmewaL.’s 
journal, of the courtship of Madame WINTHROP. 

—Rev. Isaac Owen, the pioneer of Methodism 
in California, is to have a monument erected to 
his memory in San Francisco. 

—Mr. Lowe. wrote the inscription in verse 
for the window in St. Margaret’s, London, late- 
ly unveiled to the memory of Sir WaLter Ra- 
LEIGH, the subscription for which was led off by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society at the sug- 
gestion of Hon. Ropert C. WINTHROP. 

—The president of Wade Forest College, North 
Carolina, Rev. A. C. Dixon, is not yet thirty. 

—A plain marble slab, with the name and years 
of Davip WILMoT, father of the Republican par- 
ty in Pennsylvania, and with the words of the 
Proviso” with which his name is connected, 
marks his grave in the cemetery of the town of 
Towanda. 

—One of the earliest of the advance-guard who 
went to Kansas for the object of helping to save 
the Territory to freedom was Judge Tames Han- 
WAY, who died in that State in May. 

~A gold ring, with a Siberian amethyst cut in 
the old conventional shape of a fish, the fuce of 
the stone engraved with the bishop’s mitre, cro- 
zier, and staff, was lately presented to Right Rev. 
Tuomas CiarK, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, 
by the children of Trinity Sunday-school, New- 
port. 

—WAGNER now thinks his Nibelungen Ring 
rather tedious. 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW’s ancestral home was in 
Newbury, Massachusetts. 

—THEODORE THOMAS is to be presented by the 
managers of the New York Musical Festival with 
an ivory baton with base and tip of frosted gold, 
the tip engraved with a bar from BEETHOVEN'S 
Fifth Symphony, while the first two measures 
of the heroic song from Wae@ner’s Nibelungen 
Lied are painted on the inside cover of themaroon 
velvet case. 

—The mother of the murdered Mr. Burke, of 
Ireland, was FANNY XavigRa TUCKER, niece of 
Cardinal W1sEMAN. 

—Mr. W. D. Howe ts is very short and very 
stout, with a swarthy, handsome face. 

—A cane carved from the keel of the first boat 
that passed through the Erie Canal was given 
to ex-Mayor Henky L. Fisu, of Rochester, New 
York. The only survivor of the ten who made 
the first trip on that boat to Buffalo, Mr. Isaac 
WaRREN, of Clarkson, New York, is eighty-eight 
years old. 

—Four generations of her descendants were 
present at the celebration of Mrs, Potty SHaw’s 
one-hundredth birthday, in Canterbury, New 
Hampshire, on the 24th of June. 

—Mr. HeRBerT SPENCER, On his arrival here 
in the middle of August, will be the guest of 
Professor Youmans, of New York. 

—Mr. OLIVER HazarpD Perry, the grandson 
of Commodore Perry of Lake Erie fame, bas 
just been appointed agent of the Middlesex 
Mills of Lowell, Massachusetts—an important 
industrial position. 

—Mrs. Jutia Warp Hows addressed the 
alumni of Elmira Female College lately, giving 
reminiscences of LONGFELLOW and EMERSON. 

—The medal of honor at this year’s Salon was 
given to M. P. DE CHAVANNES, who is quite old, 
and little known outside of France. 

—MILLalis’s head of the little Princess Marte, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh’s child, is thought to 
be the loveliest contribution to the English 
Royal Academy this year. 

—Through the researches of Colonel Joseru 
Lemve.. CuesterR, LL.D. and D.C.L., who wis 
born in Connecticut, and has lately died in Lon- 
don, the disputed point as to whether Joun 
Roerrs, the martyr, had nine or ten children is 
settled by the discovery that he had eleven. 

—On one of his late birthdays, Issac HoLpEN, 
of the British House of Commons, who, since he 
was seventy, has built himself a palace costing 
five hundred thousand dollars, gave a feast, on 
which occasion each of his daughters found a 
check for a quarter of a million doilars under 
her napkin. 

—Four hundred and fifty-two fans were re- 
cently sold in London, among which were the 
bridal fans of the wife of Louis XV. (Maris 
LEczINsKA), and MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

—At the wedding of Mile. Luciz Roruscui_p 
and M. Lton LAMBBRT, three thousand guests 
were bidden, without going into the highways 
and hedges. A pearl necklace worth sixty thou- 
sand dollars was one of the wedding gifts. 

—A tame wolf has been given to the botanical 
garden at Diisseldorf by Prince Bismarck. 

—The late publisher of the Atheneum and of 
Notes and Queries is to be succeeded by his only 
living son, JOHN C. FRANCIS. 

—A distinguished German scholar and Jew, 
Professor BEHREND, has been made rector of the 
University of Greifswald. 

—A fragment of a veritable shield of Achilles, 
bearing the sculptures and a portion of the text 
of Homer, has just been unearthed, as Professor 
BaRIABI writes from Rome. 

—Rev. Ernest WILBERFORCE has just been 
made a bishop, at the age of forty-three. 

—TEwFIK, the Khedive, was the son of aslave; 
and ARABI Bey, his rebellious minister, was the 
clerk of the Hebrew firm of CarTanet, at Cairo, 
and considered clever in stock operations. 

—The Hon. Jane Evizasetu Diesy, whose 
will has just been proved in London, after being 
divorced from Lord BLLENBOROUGH, and mar- 
rying successively a Bavarian baron and a Greek 
general, became the wife of the Syrian Sheik 
MIDJUEL EL Mezrat, and divided her time be- 
tween her husband’s tent in the desert and her 
own house in Damascus. 

—Mr. Eugene Benson, the step-father of Miss 
FLETCHER, author of Kismet, bas two pictures 
at the Royal Academy this year, one entitled 
“Narcissus,” and the other “A Distinguished 
Company, at Titian’s Garden, Venice.” It is 
said that people who knew Mr. Benson before 
he went abroad, with his singular blonde beauty, 
would hardly recognize him in the stout and 
bald gentleman of to-day. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Aprron For Girt From 2 TO 
6 Years oLp.—Front anp Bacx.—Cvur Par- 

TERN, No. 3281: Price 10 Cents. on page 437; 
the work is ex- 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 


ILL, Figs. 17 and 18, 


in cross stitch with Berlin wool 
and filoselle silk of the colors 
given in the deseription of sym 
bols. The edges are finished 
with a fine gold cord, and where 
they meet the plush band the 
latter is decorated with faney 
stitches in light and dark olive 
silk and gold thread. The searf 
is lined with farmer's satin, and 
edged with tassel fringe across 
the ends 

Fig. 2 is an arm-chair in ebon- 
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Fig. 1.—P.ain ann Figurep Cor- 
TON Satine Dress.—Fronr. 
[See Fig 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircn. 


ized bent wood and 
wicker-work, with 
a cane back and 
seat. An olive vel- 
vet cushion with 
embroidered — bor- 
der and corners is 
laid on the seat. 
The cushion is 
edged with tassel 
fringe,and trimmed 
with tassels at the 
corners. 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE mono- 
grams for marking 
linen are worked on 
the ground in cross 
stitch with fast-color- 
ed silk or marking 
cotton. 


Table Cover.—Ap- 
plied-Work.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuts ruby plush ta- 
ble cover is thirty four 
inches square, It is 
decorated with corner 
pieces in applied work 
of a kind which is 


Fig. 1.—Dress §1 
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Fig. 1.—Ganven Cuare wien Scarr in Cross Srircu 
Emsromeny.—{ For Design, see Fig. 3 on page 437.] 


Garden 
Chairs.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 


Fig. 1 isa high. 


chair with broad 
comfortable arm 


rests. The long 
searf hanging 


over the back 


posed of two 
bands of tapes- 
try - work 
nected by a nar- 
row bronze plush 
band, and bor- 
dered on the 


ilar band of 
plush. The de- 
sign for the tap- 
stripe is 


For description see Supplement. 
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Emprowerep Prusn Taste Mar. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 21. 



















Satin Suran anp Lovt- 
SINE Sirk Dress.—Back. 


[For Front, see Page 441.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Knitrinc-work Pocket. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No, Y., Fig. 20. 





Fig. 2.—Ptatn anp Fia- 
URED Corron Satine Dress. 
3ack.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For description see The 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.--Deram or Emprowery ror Tabte Cover, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Tasie Cover.—Arriiep-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 


capable of being 
greatly varied. The 
main parts of the 
design are flowers 
and leaves cut out 
of Persian-figured 
damask. These are 
grouped graceful- 
ly on the ground, 
aud the design is 
then completed by 
the worker, who 
traces in the con- 
necting vine or 
stems, and the leaf- 
lets in the inter- 
stices, both of 
which are embroid- 
ered in silk. In 
Fig. 2 an enlarged 
fragment of the 
work is given, 
showing how the 
stems are worked, 
and the manner in 
which the edges of 
the applied figures 
are finished and 
the surfaces mark- 


ery paste 


to dry. 


slanting 


rated with 
pansies, 


worked in 


and leaves 
ered on it. 


Fig. 2.—Dress 





Fig. 2.—Monocran, 
Cross Srircn. 


is coated with embroid- 


mucilage, and stretched 
The cover is 
lined with thin’ silk, 
and edged with silk 
ball fringe. 


Garden Basket. 
See illustration on 
page 437. 

Tue basket, which is 
stained dark 
has two covers on the 


covers are lined 
with olive satine and 
faced with claret-colored 
velveteen, which is deco- 


The three blos- 
soms for the latter are 


fastened on the velveteen 
ground, and the stems 


are worked with bright 
yellow and brown zephyr 
wool — the two petals 
nearest the stem in brown 
and the upper three in 
yellow. Crochet for each 


For description see Supplement. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 3 
To 6 Years oLp.—Back anp Front,—Curt 
Pattern, No, 3282: Price 15 Cents. 





ed and veined. Some of the edges 
are fastened down with gold cord 
sewed down with fine silk, and oth- 
ers with a thick thread of filoselle 
silk in a lighter or darker shade 
than the surface, caught down with 
similar split silk at even distances, 
The veins and marks are worked in 
stem stitch, partly with silk and 
partly with gold thread, and the 
embroidered leaves and stems are 
in shades of olive. When com- 
pleted, the wrong side of the work 


or with thin 


brown, 


upper part, 


a cluster of 


crochet, and 


are embroid- 
The pansies 





Scorcn GincHam Dress wirn 
Emprowery.—Front.—| For 
Back, see Page 441 | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, L, bigs. 1-9. 





SLEEVE. 


Fig. 2.—Garpen on Veranva Cuar. 
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petal four chain stitches, six fourfold 
crochet on the first chain, then three 
chain stitches and one slip stitch on 
the same stitch; crochet each set 
of petals of the same color without 
breaking. Turn the crochet-work 
wrong side out, and fasten the pan- 
sies on the ground, the dark ones 
first and the light ones over them, 
with long radiating stitches in silk, 
Mark the centre with a ring of ruby 
beads. Embroider the leaves and 
stems with olive green silk. The 
basket is festooned with crochet 
cord worked with a double thread 
of olive woel and a thread of tin- 
selled silk, and ball tassels, as shown 
by the illustration, 


mention of keys. It is said that 
one was used to fasten the door of 
the summer parlor of Eglon, King 
of Moab.’” 

Eve ry one looked up as she closed 
Winkelman’s Nineveh, but as if 
they would hear further, at which 
she ope ned her little bible « Judges 
iii., and read from verses 23d and 
25th: “*Ehud went forth through 
the porch, and shut the doors of 
: : the parlor upon him, and locked 
S OF ——_— ae = them ;’ and his servants ‘took a key 

m == = 5 and opened them.’ ” 

And then one and another kept 

saying, “‘ How stupid we all were!’ 
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Fig. 2.—MonoGram.—Cross SritcH, 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Warkina Boor. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Waxktne Boor. 
For description see Supplement. — — 
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For description see Supplement, 










Fig. 1.—Jacket ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—JackeT ror GIRL FROM Fig. 3.—Scir ror Boy From al 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. ( 
For pattern and description see For description see For description see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig 89, Supplement, Supplement. 








Fig. 3.—Desien ror Scarr or Garpen Cua, Fic. 1, 
on Pace 436.—Cross Srircn. 



















Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; ® Light Brown; 
CO Yellow; ® Green; © Blue. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tusk monograms for lingerie are worked on the 
ground with fast-colored silk or marking cotton in 
cross stitch. 





FIRST MENTION OF KEYS. 
\REAT was the questioning in the circle about 
¥ keys—when mention was first made of these 
most useful articles, and where. _ A sudden blankness 
and surprise fell upon the faces of the younger mem- 
bers when it was found that none of the older ones 
could satisfactorily reply. 

All at once Anna McLee, the very youngest one 


Mab, (ddsnsndil, MK 
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GARDEN BASKET. 


among them, slipped out; there was a quick lighting 
up of her usually quiet face, as if a new thought had 
just danced in. She was gone half an hour, perhaps ; 


} bi) 
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Fig. 1.—Satin Suran Dress aNd VELVET GrenaDINE REDINGOTE. meanwhile the others had fallen into busy chat, when Fig. 2.—Satry Scran Dress anp Vetvet Grenapine Repincore, 
Led 7 nm i. abs a . * * & . _ Yoon Bie Vern » > DN , » ( “or 
Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.]|—Cur Parrern or Repincore, No, 3275: back came our young investigator, books in hand, Backx.—[See Fig. 1.]—Curt TI ATTERN OF Repincorr, No. 3275: 

Price 25 Cents. and from a ponderous volume read in clear, jubilant Prick 25 Cents 


For description see Supplement. tones: “About the year B.c. 1336 we find the first For description see Supplement. 
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A CORINTHIAN RACE. 
By KIRK MUNROE. 

Yes, perfectly lovely! the jolliest time 

By far that I’ve had this year. 

The day was charming, the breeze just right, 

The yachts did make the prettiest sight, 

And the sky was clear as clear. 


We girls all went on Willie Wills’ steamer— 
A “steam-yacht,” he calls it, tis true ; 

But his men were a grimy, shabby lot, 

And I’m sure if she were a regular yacht, 
He'd have had a Corinthian crew. 


My Dick? Oh yes, he was one of the men 
Who sailed the Bonnie Blue Bell. 

*Twas a shame the way the others went past her; 
Certainly none of them sails any faster 
Whenever she’s handled half well. 


And Dick didn’t get a single prize, 
Though, if I had been judge of the race, 
I'd have given them to him, every one; 
For if he didn’t he ought to have won 
From all the very first place. 


Poor fellow, he came to call that night, 
And really I think it’s too bad; 

His patience must have been sorely tried 
By his crew, his sails, the wind, and tide— 
Such troubles as no one else had. 


For Dick was either captain or mate; 

The other was little Jack Dun. 

He was the one who had most to say, 

And through his blunders they lost the day, 
Which Dick, in his place, would have won. 


But when in one boat we sail together 
A race over life’s broad bay, 

Dick shall be captain and I'll be mate, 
Or perhaps I'll be captain; at any rate, 
Dick shall have “most to say.” 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 58, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Kacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avrnog or “A Sarior'’s Swrerueart,” “ An Oogan 
Freez Lanoz,” “Tas Weeok or tur 
* Grosvenor,’ ” ETO, 








CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir was about two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
sun fiercely hot, and a little breeze blowing from 
the eastward. After the women were in, we put 
the dog aboard, and then the rest of us entered. 
I had been greatly afraid that all this freight 
would sink the boat very deep ; but when we were 
all in I was rejoiced to perceive that, in conse- 
quence of the boat’s beam, the point of immer- 
sion was not so high by a streak as I had feared. 

I took the tiller, and on either side of me sat Miss 
Tuke and Mrs. Stretton. Sir Mordaunt sat next 
his niece, and Norie next the widow. Carey oc- 
cupied a thwart just abaft the mast. The dog 
was in the bows, and the men forward, working 
the paddles to bring us clear of the reef. 

In this manner we went along until we had 
got the westernmost point of the reef under our 
stern. The men then threw in their paddles and 
hoisted the sail. There was a pleasant little 
breeze, as I have said, and the moment the boat 
felt the pressure, she began to run, making a 
pretty tinkling sound of water along her sides, 
and leaving two thin lines of foam and bubbles 
astern of her, and rolling over the swell very 
buoyantly. 

I had made up my mind at starting to try for 
the land that was in sight, and accordingly head- 
ed the boat for the direction in which it bore, 
steering by the compass, for the land was invisi- 
ble from the level of the water. I then asked 
Norie to lend me his pencil, and being without 
paper, drew a rude chart upon the after-thwart ; 
that is, I made a mark to signify the island we 
were leaving, and set down N., E., S., and W. 
around it, according to the indication of the com- 

ass. 
F Miss Tuke asked me what I was doing. 

“We shall require to know the bearings of the 
island we were wrecked on,” I replied; “ for un- 
less we get them it will be a thousand to one if 
ever we shall be able to recover the remains of 
Lady Brookes.” 

Sir Mordaunt instantly pricked up his ears. 

“How will that help us, Walton?” he asked, 


rly. 

“If I mark off our courses,” I replied, “ then, 
should we be picked up by a vessel, or make in- 
habited land, we shall be able to calculate by the 
latitude and longitude of the vessel or the land 
whereabouts our island is. Of course we can not 
hope to be quite accurate, because we shall have 
to our rate of sailing. But we shall be 
sufficiently near the mark to render the search 
for the island easy to any vessel you may send 
for the coffin.” 

He was much touched by this proof of my anx- 
iety to help the wish that lay so close to his heart. 
But Sir Mordaunt Brookes was a man for whom 
I had a sincere affection, and there was little in- 
deed I would not have done to serve him. 

After I had made my scrawl on the thwart, we 
sat all of us for a while in silence, looking at the 
receding island and the passing water. It was a 
most perfect ical day, both sea and sky of a 
dark, unspeakably pure azure, and wind enough 
to propel the boat along at about four land miles 
an hour. But the sun was terribly fierce, and 
scarcely endurable. Sir Mordaunt wore Trip- 
shore’s hat, and Tripshore had on a woman’s 
straw hat that had come ashore in Carey’s box. 
Norie had twisted a kind of turban cap for him- 
self out of a piece of canvas, and was the best off 
of us all, as the stuff was white, and kept his head 
cool, But to sit in that boat without any protec- 





tion, for the sun was almost directly overhead, 
was like leaving ourselves to be slowly roasted 
alive; and unable to stand the heat any longer, I 
called Hunter and Tripshore aft to spread the 
spare sail as an awning, which, after some trou- 
ble, they succeeded in doing, by setting up a cou- 
ple of paddles as stanchions, and making the 
clews of the sail fast to them, _ 

This shade afforded us indescribable relief, and 
helped us to pluck up our spirits, which really 
sweoned in us with the heat. 

“ Look what a little bit of a rock that island is !” 
exclaimed Miss Tuke, pointing astern. ‘“ What 
a hard destiny, that with all this wide sea around 
us, we should have struck upon that tiny spot!” 

“ Ay,” said Sir Mordaunt ; “ but it would have 
been a harder destiny had we struck without be- 
ing able to land upon it.” 

“ Are you pretty comfortable, Mrs. Stretton ?” 
said I, turning to the poor woman by my side, 
who sat with her hands on her lap, and her fine 
eyes fixed upon the sea. 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Walton,” she answered. 
“ Will you let me ask, if the island vou are aim- 
ing for is not inhabited, how you will steer ?” 

“To the southward and westward,” I said; 
“ because we were bound to be well to the north 
when we struck, and by steering south and west 
we can hardly fail, even if we miss the populated 
islands, to drive into the channels where we shall 
encounter ships.” 

“Which channel do you suppose will be the 
nearest ?” asked Norie. 

“T wish I knew. I have the names of three 
channels in my head—Crooked Island Passage, 
Mariguana Passage, and the Caicos Passage—but 
how they bear, and which one is nearest, I have 
no more idea than that dog.” 

“ By heading as you propose, Walton,” said Sir 
Mordaunt, “is there not a chance of your missing 
the land, or drifting out of the track of ships ?” 

“No,” said I; “because by so steering we’re 
bound, if we keep going on long enough, to run 
down one of the West India Islands.” 

Foot by foot as we went, the island we were 
quitting grew smaller and smaller, and its fea- 
tures became indistinguishable in a kind of hazy 
yellow. The land for which we were trying was 
visible over our bows, but it was still too far off 
to make sure of, even with the glass, though my 
belief was, after a long inspection of it, that it 
was no more than a cay, similar to the one we 
had left, but bolder and larger. 

Such minute objects as those two specks of 
land presented heightened rather than impaired 
our sense of the vast surface of water on which 
we floated. In such weather as this we were no 
doubt as safe in that boat as if we had been 
aboard a thousand-ton ship; and yet it was im- 
possible to cast our eyes upon the water within 
a few inches of the gunwale, and then follow the 
mighty space of gleaming blue to where it met 
the heavens, without a shudder at the nearness 
of the great deep. I remember saying to Trip- 
shore, who sat forward, I could not imagine that 
these wide waters were never traversed by vessels, 

“ But, sir,” said he, “if, as you have all along 
reckoned, we’re in the thick of the Bahama clus- 
ters, there’s ne’er a vessel as ’ud have any busi- 
ness here.” 

This was true, and very soon after he had made 
that answer, the reason why this sea was desolate 
was vigorously brought home to me by an ex- 
clamation from Hunter, who had been hanging 
his head over the side; for looking to see what 
had made him call out, 1 found that the boat was 
at that moment gliding over a reef that might 
have been one or ten fathoms below us for aught 
I could tell, though it seemed to be within arm’s- 
length, so exquisitely transparent was the blue 
water. The reef was white, and gleamed like 
silver set in dark blue glass. It was evidently 
very precipitous, and no more than a narrow 
shelf, for when we had passed it by a boat’s- 
length we could see nothing but the fathomless 
blue under the side. In the course of time that 
submerged reef would raise its head and become 
an island, with trees and vegetation. It was 
wonderful to see land, so to speak, in the very 
making of it. 

The sun was fast approaching the sea by the 
time we had neared the island we were heading 
for; but long since we had discovered with the 
help of the giass that it was no more than a cay, 
uninhabited, with a high rise of land, hard upon 
forty feet tall, at the northernmost point of it. 
We could see the sandy beach and the flat land 
stretching from the foot of the rise, covered with 
brush-wood and trees; and what was more, we 
could perceive the water all round it studded 
with reefs, upon which the swell broke in flash- 
ing floods of foam that were blood-red in the 
rich evening sunshine, 

“There’s no use going any nearer,” said I. 

“No, sir; we’re near enough,” eried Tripshore. 
“ Any one of them reefs would rip the bottom of 
this boat out of her.” 

Without another word I eased off the sheet 
and put the helm up, and presently we had the 
island on our quarter, and the sun beyond, a great 
red shield going down without a cloud, and the 
water beneath it a sheet of molten gold, the ex- 
tremity of which seemed to touch our boat’s side. 

Whilst daylight remained we served out sup- 
per. We also took down the sail we had used 
as an awning, and spread it at the bottom of the 
boat for the women to lie on when they felt dis- 
posed to sleep. Before I ate my allowance of 

food I gave the tiller to Norie, and stood up 
against the mast with the glass, with which, tak- 
ing advantage of the singular brightness and 
clearness of the atmosphere at this hour of sun- 
down, I carefully swept the water-line, but failed 
to detect any other object than the island astern 
and a fragment of the island we had quitted, 
quivering on the horizon in the northeast. The 
others watched me eagerly as I ran the glass 
round the sea, but nothing was said when f ex 
claimed that there was no vessel to be seen. In- 





deed, if I could judge their feelings by mine, the: 
were too deeply ~ to be in this boat, and sail- 
ing away from the island, to find a catse in the 
vacant sea-line for worrying their heatts, Only 
a few hours ago oti prospects were Horribly dark. 
We were, 8 to Say, locked up on a desolate rock. 
in their misery and abandonment my companions 
had sanctioned Hunter’s mad scheme; and now 
here we were in a brave stout boat, a beautiful 
heaven above us; we were well stocked with pro- 
visions, and in respect of accommodation not much 
more inconvenienced than in the hut. 

We watched in silence the going down of the 
sun. It was a noble sight, and full of unspeak- 
able pathos to people in our situation, and to the 
half -despondent, half-hopeful temper we were 
thenin, The breeze followed us, and the sun was 
on our right. I wondered when that sun set again 
where we should be. It had shone that day over 
our beloved country, it had leoked upon dear 
friends and dear scenes, and now it was going 
down upon our little boat, a speck, tinseen by any 
eye but God's, upon the golden suffate of this 
glorified westerii ocean; I believe all out thdiights 
rat sottiewhat in this Way, for, as I have said, none 
of u8 spoke whilst the orb was sinking. Even the 
two seamen looked toward it in rapt postures, 
and when the last flashing fragment of it van- 
ished, we all drew a deep breath and turned to 
gaze at one another, and I observed that Mrs. 
Stretton was crying, but very silently, and in a 
way that made us see that any notice taken of 
her would pain her. 

“We shall have the moon with us for the 
greater part of the night,” said I; “and that 
beautiful sky can not deceive us. It is full of 
good promise.” 

“How fast are we sailing, Mr. Walton?” ask- 
ed Miss Tuke. 

I answered about three and a half miles an 
hour. 

“How short the twilight is!” cried Norie. 
“Look behind you, Walton. The sky is full of 
stars. The datkness in the éast and that brightness 
in the west give you night and day side by side.” 

“ Couldn’t you spin a yarn, Mr. Walton ?” said 
Tripshore. ‘There’s nothen like stories and 
songs to keep the heart up.” 

“But our hearts are not down, Tripshore,” I 
replied. “Our chances are too good for that. 
Can you sing?” 

“A trifle,” he said. “ But if it’s to be singing, 
I'd rather not be first.” 

“Well, I'll break ground by telling an adven- 
ture,” said I; “and when I’m done, you'll give 
us a song.” 

“ Right, sir.” 

I reflected a bit, and then spun them a yarn 
about an adventure I met with at a little Chinese 
village up the Yellow River. Three or four of 
us, being ashore, had missed our way, and com- 
ing to this village, endeavored to obtain beds for 
the night, but were everywhere repulsed. Being 
determined not to lie in the fields, we forcibly 
ook possession of a little house, and went to bed 
in it. In the middle of the night I and one of 
my companions, who lay with me on the top of a 
mattress, felt it moving, and getting up and tum- 
bling it over, we found the owner of the house 
and his wife under it, half dead with fear and 
suffocation. 

When we dragged them out, they made such a 
noise that a crowd of the villagers came to the 
house. We feared for our lives, but there was 
no light, and we had to grope our way. I miss- 
ed the way, and coming to a door, opened it, and 
put out my hand to feel, and stroked my fingers 
down a Chinaman’s face, the door I had opened 
being a cupboard, and the man in it hiding there 
in terror of us. I made them laugh with my de- 
scription of the horror I felt when I stroked 
down this naked face. I took it to be a dead 
man, but not being sure, half closed the door to 
prevent him coming out, and felt for him again, 
till I caine to his bit of a nose, which I pulled 
until he screeched out, on which I scrambled 
across the room, and coming to a door, made out 
of the house by a back way, and ran for my life. 

This story put Norie in mind of a hospital ad- 
venture, and when he was done Tripshore sang. 
He had a strong voice and a correct ear, and his 
song was a sailor’s song, the melody of which 
was the windlass chorus, “ Across the Western 
Ocean.” Hunter and I knew the air, and guess- 
ing at the words, we helped Tripshore by joining 
in at the end of every verse. 

By this time the night was all about us, the 
moon brightly shining, and the great stars flak- 
ing the sea with their trickling silver. These 
crystalline reflections were made exceedingly 
beautiful by the play of the phosphorus in the 
sea. The mysterious fires rolled with the swell, 
and resembled puffs of green steam. The water 
broken by the boat’s stem tinkled through our 
voices like the bubbling of a fountain, but so 
strongly phosphorescent was the sea, that our 
wake was a line of fire; and when Miss Tuke 
leaned over to look at it, I saw it shining in her 
eyes and shimmering upon her face, as though 
phosphorus had been rubbed over her skin. 

Our story-telling and singing not only killed 
the time, but did us good by distracting our 
thoughts from oar position. I kept the ball spin- 
ning as long as I could, and then we fell into a 
general conversation, in the midst of which, and 
whilst the seamen in the forward part of the boat 
were arguing upon the bearings of the island we 
had left, and whilst Norie, who had taken a seat 
next to Miss Tuke, was talking with her in low 
tones, I found myself asking Mrs. Stretton what 
would be her plans when she arrived at Kingston. 

“TI hardly know, Mr. Walton. I feel like an 
ocean stray. Besides, I may not be able to get 
to Kingston, for, should we be picked up by a 
vessel, we can scarcely suppose that she will be 
bound to that place.” 

“ Have you no friends in Ireland ?” I asked. 

“Yes; but they are poor. They will be able 
to do nothing for me,” 





“You have other friends who ate not poor,” 
said Sir Mordaunt; gently. “Your future need 
give you ho anxiety.” ae Se 

She held her peace, perhaps scarcely under- 
standing him. But I did. Indeed, I had all 
along suspected that if our lives were preserved, 
my great-hearted friend would stand by this poor 
woman whom he had been instrumental in rescu- 
ing from a horrible death. 

I thought the hour would now be about nine, 
or even later, and counselled the women to lie 
down and take rest whilst the boat ran quietly. 
There was room for all three of them to lie upon 
the sail in the bottom of the boat, and as Miss 
Tuke hung back, I got Carey to set the example. 
She crouched down and got tnder the thwarts, 
and when she had stretched herself along the 
sail, she said she was very comfortable. Then 
Mrs. Stretton lay down, and after a little persua- 
sion from her tinele, Miss Tuke crept under the 
thwarts. So there were the three of thent, sng 
énoiigh. The erid Of the sail rolled up furnislie 
them With 4 pillow, and the other end was turn- 
ed over them. The thwarts, overshadowing their 
faces, protected them from the moonlight and the 
dew. 

As for us men, there was nothing for it but to 
sleep as we could. The seamen and I divided 
ourselves into watches, as we had done on the isl- 
and, it being arranged that I should steer and 
keep a lookout for the first two hours. These 
fellows made no trouble about sleeping. Trip- 
shore put his back against the mast, folded his 
arms, dropped his head, and was asleep in a few 
moments. Hunter was bothered at first to pose 
himself comfortably. He tried first one place, 
then another, until at last he hit upon a posture 
that pleased him—in the eyes, with his face look- 
ing aft, and the dog bolstering him on the right 
side, and in a short time he was as motionless as 
the other. 

But neither Sir Mordaunt nor Norie could go 
to sleep for some time, though the doctor clésed 
his eyes and kept his head hang. Sir Mordaunt, 
indeed, did not try to sleep for a while, but sat 
close against me, speaking in whispers. We had 
much to talk about—our cruise, our shipwreck, 
Lady Brookes’s death, our present position, and 
our chances of preservation. At last weariness 
mastered him, his voice failed him, and he began 
to nod, and soon, by his regular breathing, I knew 
he was asleep. 

The breeze held steady; a little more weight 
had come into it before Sir Mordaunt fell asleep, 
and the sail pulled well. The narrow furrows of 
the sea ran in short flashes of foam, and broke 
up the starlight in the water, but gave instead a 
brilliant surface of phosphoric radiance. On our 
starboard beam the ocean was a tremulous field 
of moonlight, but the horizon in the north was 
very dark, though the lustre of the moon made 
the sky pale to a long distance beyond the zenith. 
The water seethed at the boat’s stem, and the 
sobbing sounds caused by the eddies in the wake 
were very mournful for me, a solitary listener, to 
hearken to. Indeed, it was a solemn time. It 
was not only the thoughts of the narrow planks 
which lay between us and eternity, nor the spec- 
ulation as to the future, that was forever active 
in me. It was the being surrounded by sleepers ; 
it was looking into the bottom of the boat, and 
seeing the glimmering faces of the women in the 
darkness there; on one side of me the baronet, 
with the moonlight shining on his hollow counte- 
nance, in which all the anguish of the past few 
days had left an imprint cruelly visible, even in 
that colorless light ; on the other side Norie, who 
had met misfortune as a gallant man should, 
helping us all as heartily as was in his power, 
peacefully resting, with his chin upon his breast 
and his arm hanging idly down ; and forward the 
figures of the two men and the dog, dark as 
bronze statues, and as motionless. I say it was 
the looking first at those silent and unconscious 
beings, and then away at the leagues of sea, and 
the serene stars, and the silver moon, poised in 
the silvery blue ether, that made this watch of 
mine as solemn to me as a long prayer. The 
sense of loneliness no pen could express. The 
slumber of the people about me heightened it. 
Now and again one would mutter softly ; once 
there came a laugh from the bottom of the boat ; 
frequently I would hear a deep sigh that sounded 
above the mild complaining of the wind in the 
sail and the delicate hissing of the passing water. 

Again and again I stood up to search the wa- 
ter, aud shortly before I called Tripshore I thought 
I saw a darkness on the sky over the starboard 
bow; but when I pointed the telescope at it I 
could see the stars there shining down to the very 
level of the deep. 

But the bright moon was very comforting. It 
enabled me to see all my companions, and to 
command a wide expanse of water, which was 
like giving the soul breathing-room, for nothing 
is more terrible than darkness to persons placed 
as we were. It seems to cloak and muffle up the 
instincts, and fold up the spirit as though it were 
death’s mantle. Besides, I could watch the com- 
pass, and know how we were heading. 

I held my place longer than two hours, as I 
believe, wishing Tripshore to get all the refresh- 
ment he could out of his spell of sleep; but I 
grew so drowsy at last that, lest I should uncon- 
sciously fall asleep myself, I was forced to arouse 
him. I had to awaken Norie to hold the tiller 
whilst I went forward to call Tripshore, not choos- 
ing to sing out to him and disturb the others. 
But before doing this I made a calculation of the 
distance run since we had left the island, and 
scribbled the figures down on the thwart. 

At the first touch the seaman started up. I 
whispered to him that his watch had come round ; 
and then telling him to keep the boat dead as 
she was going, to look smartly about for ships, 
and to call me if the wind drew ahead or the 
weather changed, I took his place, and speedily 
fell asleep. 


{to pz continvep.] 
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Dress for Girl from 3 to 6 Years old. 
See illustrations on page 436. 


HIS dress is of light grayish-blue cashmere, 
trimmed with satin piping and satin ribbon 
bows. It has vest fronts, the upper half of which 
is pleated, while the lower part is shirred and 
turned under at the bottom to form a puff. The 
outside fronts are finished with a broad collar, 
which forms revers on the front and a deep pleat- 
ing across the back. At the end of the revers 
the fronts are connected by satin ribbon tied in a 
long-looped bow, and lower down by straps piped 
with satin, which are buttoned together. A false 
skirt about eight inches deep and a yard and 
three-quarters wide is set underneath; this is 
plain across the front, and laid in five broad box 
pleats across the back, A satin ribbon bow and 
passementerie buttons trim the back. 


Suit for Boy from 6 to 10 Years old. 
See illustration on page 440. 

PHUIS suit, which is made of drab Cheviot, con- 
sists of knickerbocker trousers and a single- 

breasted jacket. The edges are bound with braid 

and stitched. Large vegetable-ivory buttons fast- 

en the front of the jacket and the slit of the trou- 

sers at the knee. 





TUDOR VERSUS TANTRILL. 


N Y business for the last thirty years has kept 

me at the mercy of the telegraph and con- 
necting trains, and if a veteran traveller gains 
nothing else, he acquires a comfortable resigna- 
tion and a convenient mental elasticity as regards 
the inevitable. Summer hotels are the head- 
quarters of giggle and cackle. I detest giggle 
and abhor cackle. The Hotel Fiddlestick is no 
exception tothe rule. But the interests of Arem- 
berg & Co. sent me there, and the interests of 
Aremberg & Co. kept me there during two months 
of the past season; and I made myself comfort- 
able. 

To begin: my room, No. 27, is the best in the 
hotel. A southerly exposure, two windows, a bal- 
cony;a view of the Narrows crowded with sails; 
of New York glorified like so much opal against 
a faintly tinted sky; of the water darkening and 
rippling in a freshening breeze ; all the European 
steamers as they pass; all the trimmest yachts: 
should you ever visit the Fiddlestick, ask for No. 
27, and if you get it, congratulate yourself, and 
remember me gratefully. To end: though I hate 
giggle, I like girls—genuine girls ; not the sham, 
There is a delicious enthusiasm about them (it 
exhales, of course, like dew, or the bouquet of 
wine); but while it lasts, taken in conjunction 
with curves of waist and shoulder, light and shade 
in hair, smooth or tossed, trim shoes, dainty col- 
lars, happy looks, cooing voices—why, there is 
nothing else so pretty in life. And the girls like 
me. They always like appreciative old bache- 
lors with a fine taste in flowers, bonbons, and 
horses. 

There was a snake in our paradise—that is in- 
evitable (first catch your snake, if you wish to be 
sure you are in paradise)—or rather what I call 
a spider. You have noticed, of course, that a spi- 
der is a restless, uncanny beast, refusing to fit 
into chance holes and odd corners, and with not 
a grain of decent respect in her for the proprie- 
ties. As Solomon says—or was it David ?—“ She 
taketh hold with her hands in kings’ palaces.” 
There you have her. Wherever she goes, no 
matter where she goes, she must spin her own 
system about her. There is no peace till she 
does, Vestibule, anteroom, inner chamber, so 
many lines and threads to each, and there she sits 
all day and pounces on flies, and would do it in 
the very temple of the Muses, Mrs. J. C. Tudor 
Smith (accent on the Tudor) was our spider. 
There was no mathematical morality, no sense 
of social proportions, in the woman, In a sum- 
mer hotel, with, say, five hundred guests, she in- 
sisted on setting out herself and belongings on 
the same scale as at home; that is, at home your 
friends bow to you with an implied consciousness 
of the history of Gerritt, your father, and David, 
your grandfather ; of your taste in music, dinners, 
and charity bazars ; of the cost of your silver, and 
the style of your conversation. There is a sum 
total in their minds of your views, virtues, and 
claims, great and small, and they never think of 
you apart from it. 

Among strangers, there can be nothing of the 
sort. You stare at them; they stare at you. To 
each other you are simply a stenographiec charac- 
ter. How much or how little it may mean there 
is seldom leisure to discover. You accept each 
other in outline. By common consent you re- 
ceive and bestow so much consideration as be- 
longs to outlines and title-pages. You are kind 
and courteous as to chance passengers in a car; 
you nod, smile, chat, help amuse, and be amused, 
say good-by, and forget each other, as a rule. 
Now don’t let some dear little woman rise up and 
storm at me as a hard-hearted old bachelor, and 
bring up her own case and some half-dozen oth- 
ers. Iam not talking of the exceptions, but of the 
rule. Quite right, quite reasonable, it is. I take 
the world as it wags; you take the world as it 
wags; Mrs. J. C. Tudor Smith would not take 
the world as it wags, with its culpable indifference 
to the cost of her bonnets, and what she said 
thirty years ago. She would tell you about it. 
She would give you her views on her ancestors, 
and your probable lack of them. She might have 
been a butcher, for the persistence with which 
she came back to “‘ blood.” She might have lived 
in the twelfth century, for the energy with which 
she opposed “ the education of the masses.” She 
might have belonged to the tenth, for her sins 
against the grammer of her own native tongue. 
She might have been a directory, so loudly did 
she claim “to know everybody of any conse- 
quence.” She lay in wait for every chance pro- 
per name, and proclaimed that the family grand. 





mother was a washer-woman, or that they must be 
very inferior people, as she had never heard of 
them. Undoubtedly a woman might be created 
who could make herself more disagreeable, but 
undoubtedly one never was. She stirred even 
my gall, and as an old traveller I pique myself 
on my tolerance. In short, I wish you to observe 
that she had made herself a public nuisance. 
To share a plot for its removal was not, then, in 
this case, frivolous and unworthy of my years 
and gravity. It was to act with public spirit. 
Aremberg & Co. plume themselves on their pub- 
lic spirit. So does their representative. 

Lorne Tennis’s aunt, Madam Lathrop, came on 
a dripping evening. The almanacs stated the 
date as July 28; but, spite of the almanacs, ev- 
ery one was glad to get within sight at least of 
the fires burning in the hotel parlors. Madam 
Lathrop had been expected for several days; by 
Lorne with many expressions of delight; by the 
public with that vague, rather malignant curiosi- 
ty that is evidently a moral chloride of some sort 
in the air of summer hotels. Yet, after all, no 
one saw her arrive, no one saw her register. (You 
will remember that, being in the secret, I speak 
not for myself, but for the outside world.) She 
was found sitting by the hearth, like Poe’s raven 
or any other unaccountable object. At least there 
was a tremendous train—brocade, [ am informed— 
diamond buckles (genuine) on satin slippers ; more 
diamonds and sapphires than I supposed any ten 
fingers could accommodate; quantities of lace 
(very costly, feminine critics said); and doubtless 
she was somewhere there inside, for even her small 
brown wrinkled face scarcely showed, so prodi- 
gious were the gray curls and lace lappets. A very 
handsome old lady, though, spite of her wrinkles, 
with a marked resemblance to Lorne (who stood 
behind her chair), and eyes at seventy as brilliant 
as they could have been at seventeen. Not in 
the least like Poe’s raven in plumage, or, for that 
matter, in conversation, as when first discovered 
she was talking volubly, and she never once left 
off. 

“T am saying to my grandniece,” she went on, 
“that I want to know you all, for no doubt I 
knew your fathers and grandfathers before you. 
He! he! he!” (If you want to know what that is, 
it s'ands for a shrill titter which the old lady ha- 
bitually introduced with indescribable effect.) “TI 
am like some old woodman who can point out 
every sapling of a planting fifty years before. I 
know every person of any consequence in the 
United States” —a start from Mrs. J. C. 7udor 
Smith—“I have the American heraldry at my 
fingers’ ends; all the shoemakers’ awls and 
spades rampant, the noblesse oblige oppressed 
with a grocer’s scales gu/es, or a yard measure 
cloué, in the country. Great nonsense — great 
nonsense all of it. Bless me, child !”’—pouncing 
suddenly on Nellie Berlaps’s ring—“ where did 
you get that ring? My dear Lorne” (to that 
young lady, who was showing distress and an 
evident disposition to interfere), “pray let me 
alone. Remember I am not only your aunt, but 
your great-aunt, and ought to be quite old enough 
to take care of myself. What name did you say ? 
Berlaps? Not Peter Berlaps’s daughter? He 
married Mary Dibbs. Yes?” (You might have 
heard a pin drop.) “I thought so. There’s a 
likeness, not so much to your father as your 
grandfather, Youremember him? He was just 
about my age. We lived in Tyler Street, and he 
in Little Street, over his store, in those days. He 
made the best pans and kettles in the town” 
(sensation), “We bought all our tin-ware of 
him, and he never blazoned it with any of those 
heraldic beasts, either” (pointing to the ring). “ He 
was an honest man, a good man; the whole town 
respected him. I think he was mayor afterward, 
elected by both parties. It is a very pleasant 
thing to see his granddaughter, my dear, such a 
fine, handsome, intelligent girl, who might show 
beside a duchess in any court for beauty, breed- 
ing, and wit; and the longer I live, the more proud 
I am of my dear country, with its republican in- 
stitutions, and its people, its plain artisans and 
merchants, who are fit companions for the rulers 
and nobles of other lands.” 

The old lady’s voice broke here slightly, and 
something like a thrill quivered through her au- 
dience, Mrs. J.C. Zudor Smith excepted, of course. 
She had bristled more and more. Her face was 
red, her voice shrill, as she began: “ Really, 
madam, I never heard anything so singular in my 
life; and as I have a coat of arms of my own, 
may I ask what vou mean by your remarks about 
American heraldry, and awls—and—and yard- 
sticks ?” 

Out came the old lady from behind her huge 
feather fan. 

“ My good soul”—he! he! he !—“ any remarks 
that can be made about American heraldry and 
aristocracy are difficult to understand ; for where 
is your aristocracy? Is it in the brewer’s daugh- 
ter, who is so much distressed about the common 
people? or in the family of the man who began 
in a corner grocery, and says, ‘I done it,’ while 
his daughters talk about art and rave about blue 
blood? Is it in the descendants of the thrifty 
servant, who was promoted from the stables to 
somebody’s stewardship in the old days, and un- 
der letters patent would have owned half the 
United States could he but have fenced it in? 
or is it in the grandchildren of some worthy 
firmer, or book-binder, or printer, or shoemaker, 
or cutler, wuo signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or stood sentinel at Valley Forge, and 
who were classed by the opposing British officers 
as the peasantry, while in our day we honor 
them because they were the people ?” 

Lorne, pleadingly : “ My dear aunt—” 

Mrs. J. C. Tudor Smith,in a withering way: 
“No doubt, madam, you speak for yourself. I 
trace my ancestors back for two hundred years. 
So does Mr. Tudor Smith.” 

“Oh, Sapphira!” sighed Nelly Berlaps in my 


ar. 
Clara Chambéry looked sharply up, “ Madam 





Lathrop, if it is not impertinent, may I ask what 
was your family name?” 

The old lady, placidly: “Hatton, my dear 
child.” 

Mrs. Zudor Smith, with a shrill giggle: “I 
thought so: never heard the name in my life.” 

Out flashed Madam Lathrop. “Then I am 
afraid you never read the history of the United 
States, Mrs. Smith. My grandfather three times 
removed was a shoemaker, one Elijah Hatton. 
He was the colonel of the Third Virginia, and 
the personal friend of Washington. His sister 
Sapphira married Ananias Custis” (suppressed 
giggles near me). “His second sister, Keziah, 
married Mephibosheth, the eldest son of De Witt 
Clinton by his first wife; and their daughter 
married Elijah Hatton’s youngest son, Jeremiah, 
my grandfather, who was a boat-builder, and aft- 
erward a member of Congress.” 

Just here—it might have been fancy—but did 
Lorne whisper, “ Don’t say such outrageous 
things” ? and did a voice reply from behind the 
huge fan, ‘“‘ What’s the odds ?—she knows no bet- 
ter”? It certainly sounded so; but some one 
introduced Dimity Dimple, and Madam Lathrop 
caught at the name. 

“Dimple! Dimple! Oh yes,I remember. Dim- 
ple, the baker, who turned out such unapproach- 
able Sally-Lunns. But pray, madam” (to Mrs. 
Tudor Smith)—“ your name is Smith. I certain- 
ly have heard that name before, and your face 
is familiar, Was your mother Hetty Tantrill, 
who married Jacob Sims?” (Every eye was on 
Mrs. Smith, and every eye saw Mrs. Smith sud- 
denly grow scarlet.) “ Tantrill—yes, of course. 
I wonder it did not occur to me before. Hetty 
has fitted more dresses than I can count for my 
sister and myself. She would be at our house 
for weeks together. Your father, too, was at one 
time an apprentice to my father. We ought to 
consider ourselves quite as old friends. And I 
knew your grandfather Tantrill too. He kept a 
tailor’s shop in Cleveland Street, and hard work 
he found it to make both ends meet. And just 
there is the excellence of our republican institu- 
tions—down to-day, up to-morrow, and no need 
to be ashamed of one’s humble beginning; on 
the contrary, proud of it.” 

To say that a sudden rigidity attacked the 
company, that gentlemen went away one by one 
to find out what the night promised to be, that 
there was a vague impression that Mrs. Smith 
was threatened with apoplexy, and that on one 
excuse or another everybody fled away to meet 
everybody elsewhere, is to give a tame description 
of the effect of Madam Lathrop’s speech. 

And to mention that while all her other names, 
dates, and genealogies and assertions were so 
glaringly wrong that the conspirators every in- 
stant expected detection, the facts concerning 
the Tantrill were—facts, and that Mrs. Zudor 
Smith never recovered from the blow, and ceased 
to disturb our peace, may, not be superfluous. 

And to add that Lorne Tennis’s brother Rack- 
et was seen with her the next morning at the 
breakfast table, a handsome boy of seventeen, 
the very counterpart of Lorne, and that the girls 
had a habit of calling him “ Aunt Lathrop,” is a 
sufficient explanation for anybody but Mrs, Zudor 
Smith. 

What is that? A clapping of hands. You 
want me at the front. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
make you my best bow, and am your humble 
servant. What! you want to know my share in 
the plot, my contribution to the general fund? 
The Tantrill history, like many other such histo- 
ries, lying forgotten in my traveller’s wallet till 
Mrs. Tudor Smith’s noisy assertion and the inter- 
ests of the public peace recalled it, and warrant- 
ed its production. Every Mrs. Zudor Smith has 
her Tantrill. Remember it. Also, should you 
go to the Hotel Fiddlestick, ask for room No, 27, 
Remember that. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Turnte-Tors.—Put in cold water an hour before they 
are dressed. The more water they are boiled in, the 
better they will look. If boiled in little water, they 
will taste bitter. When the water boils, put in a small 
handful of salt, and then the tops. They are still bet- 
ter boiled with a small piece of new bacon. If fresh 
and young, they will be done in about twenty minutes. 
Drain on the back of a sieve. The addition of a tea- 
spoontul of butter and from tour to six poached egys 
laid on the top of these greens makes a pretty dish out 
of one that is very nutritious and especially medicinal 
in the spring season. The eggs and butter are used 
instead of meat, never with it. 

To Stew Srtvacu.—When the spinach is boiled, chop 
it fine; put a lump of butter, and a little vinegar if you 
like it, with pepper and salt, and let it stew ten min- 
utes in a saucepan before you add the spinach, which 
will be done in another ten minutes. 

Semaon, No. 2.—Wash and pick the spinach clean, 
drain, and throw it into boiling water. A few minutes 
will boil it sufficiently. Press out all the water, put it 
in a stew-pan with a piece of butter, pepper, and salt. 
Chop it continually with a spoon until it is quite dry, 
Serve with poached eggs or without, as you please. 

Caunirtowrer AND Brooccort.—Choose those that 
have close heads and are of a middle size. Trim off the 
outside leaves, and cut off the stalk flat at the bottom. 
Let them lie an hour in salt water before boiling. 
Put them in boiling water with a handful of salt in 
it, and let them boil slowly until done, but then take 
up instantly, for a few minutes’ longer boiling will 
spoil them. A small one will boil in filteen or a large 
one in twenty minutes, 

Lima Beans.—Shell them, and boil until tender. 
Drain off the water, add a little butter, and serve up 
hot. 

To Parearr Cvoumuers ror Tarte Raw.—Pare off 
the rind quite thick, so as to leave not a particle of the 
green; then slice them crosswise very thin, and cover 
with cold water. Let them remain thus covered for 
several hours, because in this way is extracted a little 
slime that renders this vegetable unwholesome. Just 
before dinner pour off this water, sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, add a little vinegar, and if it is very strong, 
weaken with ice-water. Where the flavor of onion is 
relished, slice a silyer-skinned onion very thin, aiid in- 











tersperse it with the cucumber. Prepared in the above 
manner, if freshly gathered, they are as wholesome as 
any vegetable whatever for persons in ordinary health. 

To Cook Cvoumeces.—Pare off the rind, then ent 
into slices lengthwise. Dust each slice on both sides 
with corn meal or flour, pepper, and salt. Then fry 
them a light brown. 

To Brot. Tomators.—Select large toratoes, not too 
ripe, for this purpose. Cut in rather thick slices, and 
broil on a gridiron, after they have been well sprinkled 
with pepper, salt, and a little butter. 

To Bake Tomato«s.—Peel nicely, and place in a deep 
baking-dish, with layers of grated bread, whole toma- 
toes, butter, pepper, sngar, and salt. Bake well. 

Eaa@-P ant Frirp.—Select those that are young and 
fresh; the purple variety is preferable. Pull out the 
stem, and parboil them to take out the bitter taste. 
Cut in slices an inch thick, but do not peel. Dip 
them into the yolk of egg, and cover them with grated 
bread-crumbs, a little salt, and black pepper. When 
dry, cover the other side in the same way. Fry them 
a nice brown. 

To Baxe Eaa-Piant.—Peel, and cut into slices, and 
boil until soft. Then mash, and bake with crumbs of 
bread, butter, pepper, and salt, as you would oysters 
or tomatoes, 





ANSWERS 7.0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reaper 1x Batavra.—Use darker bine 
Hercules braid and trogs. 

Mrs. F. M. H.—Make a skirt of your brown silk with 
a large ruche of brown satin or of moiré at the foot. 
Make a panier polonaise of the grenadine to wear with 
it, and trim it with yellow Spanish lace and bows of 
red satin, 

Mrs. H.—The engraving of which you speak is from 
the story of “* Sabrina.” 

Drumuer.—Your ladies were all wrong in signing 
themselves “* Mrs, John Brown.” It is an American 
mistake. Select any umpire you please amongst 
cultivated men, aud ask hirn if it is legal, elegant, or 
proper for a married woman to sign herself “‘ Yours, 
truly, Mrs. John Brown.” She should say, ‘ Youre, 
truly, M. B. Brown,” adding, if necessary, beneath, 
in brackets, (Mrs. John Brown]; or, “Mra, John 
Brown requests that you will send her,” etc. 

H. H.—We can not tell you how to tell imitation 
from real diamonds, which are sometimes so skillfully 
counterfeited as to deceive all but experts, 

Crxnamon.—The hostess opens the doors, not the 
guest.—Spend all your $50 for a brooch ; ear-rings are 
little used. Getascarf pin of some fine workmanship, 
or with a small stone, that will not go out of fashion. 

E. B. Deessmaker.—Fine side-pleating is more styl- 
ish for silk than box-pleating, though the latter is used 
in paniers and panels. Shirring is losing favor. Make 
the black silk dress with a vest basque, short panier 
drapery, and pleated skirt. 

E. A. O.—To clean undressed or dressed kid gloves 
use white soap and milk, applied by a flannel rag. 

Jeanie.—Make a short round skirt of white Swiss 
muslin, and trim it with two of your tamboured 
flounces, gathered and headed by a puff with ribbon 
run iv it. ‘Then use your five yards for a basque and 
paniers, with a fichu made of the founces, The moiré 
is a beautiful creamy shade for making an evening 
dress skirt that has an over-dress of nuns’ veiling or 
of satin Surah. 

Mrs. H. E.—Get some polka-dotted ruffling to put 
as flounces on a skirt of white mull for a girl of eleven 
years. Then drape a Greek apron over-skirt upon it, 
and have a basque also trimmed with the dotted ruffles. 

Rep Ross.—A pink or blue Surah polonaise will be 
prettier with your white mull skirt than a red one. 

Sunsoriser.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn. 

H.—Read about “ June Weddings” in Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. XV. 

A Svussorrmer.—You should send for the Harper's 
Bazar pattern for an English riding-habit. 

Two Anxtovs Svusorisens.—The Jersey basque, 
straight all around, medium long, no pleats behind, 
singlie-breasted, and with all seams sewed their entire 
length and whaleboned as well, is the proper style for 
a waist of material different from the skirts. 

A Dressmaker.—Read answer above to ** Two Anx- 
ious Subscribers.” 

Isauet S. G.—Your black silk is in good style, and 
will look well with a pleated skirt, apron and panier 
drapery, and basque simply trimmed with French lace. 

Carerin.—An Alsacian bow is of the commonest 
shape, with two loops closely strapped. It is worn far 
forward on the head or the bonnet. 

K. I.—Either bunting or Surah will drape nicely 
over your poplin. 

Sunsoriser K.—Use your border by all means. Have 
it edge a kilt skirt and a panier drapery that covers 
the top of the kilt and conceals the lower part of a 
Jersey waist of the plain goods. If you use pillows 
in the daytime, have them large enough for the pair to 
reach across your bed. But pillows and shams are Jess 
used than formerly—only the bolster being seen in the 
daytime, and the small pillows that are slept apon arg 
kept out of sight iv the closet during the day. 

Eriqurttr.—The best book on etiquette is The Ba 
zar Book of Decorum, which will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1. 

Mes. M. R. P., Mus. C. H. P., anp Orners.—We do 
not give addresses in this column, and can furnish no 
other information than that contained in the article. 

A. 8. C.—Recipes for preparations with which to 
coat damp walls before papering were published in 
Bazar No. 31, Vol. 1V. Indexes to the volumes of the 
Bazar can be had gratis on application. 

San Anronio.—You send your knife and fork on 
the plate, of course, 

M. J. D,, A Country Sunsoriser, Caro, anv Orners. 
—We have repeatedly announced that we do not give 
addresses in this column. We have not the one you 
wish, 

Roourster.—Black or gray cashmere would be the 
French fancy for an over-dress for a gray and black 
summer silk skirt. Satin merveilleux would also be 
preferred to velvet for this purpose, 

New Svunsortuen.—We do not cut paper patterns for 
individual readers. 

Kansas.—Bazar No. 24, Vol. XV., will show you 
backs of paniered dresses, The design of the first 
dress illustrated in that paper will be nice for satin de 
Lyon. Use embroidery or Spanish or French lace for 
the trimming. 

Mus. R. D. M.—Trains are so little worn that you had 
better have your velvet dress made with a short skirt 
and simple panier polonaise. Use the lace on the po- 
lonaise. Put crinoline lawn or else alpaca facing with 
braid binding around the skirt, and trim with a ruclie 
of the same made like that on the second dress illns- 
trated on first page of Bazar No. %4, Vol. XV. If you 
do not wear velvet in your climate in the summer, 
you should wait until fall before making your dress, 
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THE FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 
AND WHAT SHOULD GO IN IT, 
§ hee = is no need to enlarge upon the 

advantages of having a small and care- 
fully stocked medicine chest in a family, 
especially where there are children, but 
great need to warn our readers of the dan- 
ger, not to say folly, of flying to it upon ev- 
ery little occasion, or with every trifling 





Svurr ror Boy rrom 6 To 10 Years oLp. 
Cur Parrern, No, 3276: Price 25 Cents. 


remedy fs infallible. 
2. Most medicines must 
do harm before they do 
good. 3. The post hoc 
propter hoe line of ar- 
gument is wrong; it is 
a common one with 
non-thinking people, 
and can not be too 
highly nor too ofter 
condemned by medi 
cal practitioners; It is 
based upon the belief 
that because a patient 
gets well after having 
taken a certain drug, 
it is the drug that has 
cured him. Granted 
that the cure might 
have been owing to the 
potency of the drug, 
yet, on the other hand, 
the medicine may have 
done neither good nor 
harm, and nature may 
have worked the cure, 
or the medicine may 
have positively retard- 
ed the cure, and nature, 
defiant, come off tri- 
umphant. If people 
would only get to be- 
lieve this, there would 
be far less quackery 
in the land, and conse- 
quently far fewer cases 
for the coroner. 

A good medicine 
chest need not be a 
very bulky arrange- 
ment, but it is far bet- 
ter to have a chest or 
box of some kind than 
to keep the medicines 
in a cupboard. Buy 
the chest, and have it 
filled only by a drug- 
gist of known respect- 
ability, for drugs are 
greatly adulterated 
nowadays, especially 
the more valuable sorts, 
such as quinine, etc. ; 
but few escape adul- 
teration if the process 
be remunerative. Hav- 
ing procured your 
chest, put it in a safe 
place, beyond the reach 
of children, and keep 
the key in your own 
possession. A medi- 
cine chest is often very 
pretty and ornamental, 
and might look well 
beneath the dining- 
room sideboard; but 
that is no place for it, 
for some unlucky day 
the key might be left 
in the box, and the re- 





Fig. 1.—Ktrt Scrr ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 Years oun. 


ailment. We should remember that we have a great 
Mater Nature, who is always willing, and nearly always 
able, to nurse us quietly back to health, if we would 
but leave her alone. Much ought to be left to her, 
therefore, and much will be left by fathers and mothers 
if they but bear the following truths in mind: 1. No 
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ig. 1.—Nens’ Veitine Dress with Emproip- 
ery.—Cot Parrern, No. 3278: Basque, 
Drapery, and Skret, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





For pattern and description sec Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 40-48. 


Fig. 2.—Satiner Dress with Ficetik 
Lace.—Cur Parrern, No. 3279: Basqur, 
Drapery, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 








cinnamon. 





Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


key before you insert it in the lock; and if it be 
some one dear to you who is sick, then look four =~ 
times at your key. It is surprising the amount of 
lind faith many put in the efficacy of drugs, This 
is only one of the remnants of the barbarous past. 
Before dosing one’s self or any one else with medi- 





Fig. 8.—Grenapint Dress with Spanisu Lack.—Cut 
Parrern, No. 8280: Basque, Over-Skirt, anp Skrrt, 
20 CEeNTS RACH. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 26-31, 


VOLUME XV., 








sults dire. I recollect a sad case of poison- 
ing which happened in this same way. The 
key had been forgotten, and the parents were 
out, and two ¢hildren, after smelling a few 
bottles, helped themselves liberally to o7 of 


Now when you happen to be ill, and are 
standing in front of your medicine chest, key 
in hand, I advise you to look twice at that 


Dress ror Girt rrom 5 Tro 10 Yrans oLp, 
Cur Parrern, No. 3277: Prick 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 10-16, 


cine, we ought to con- 
sider the cause of the 
complaint, and try to 
remove that. Drugs 
always leave some bad 
after-effects; natural 
remedies do not. For 
example, I say that if 
a person feels a trifle 
hot and feverish of an 
evening, it is better to 
retire to quiet rest an 
hour earlier, and take 
a seltzer or séda in 
preference to a pow- 
der; or if his liver—so 
often sinned against, 
so seldom sinning—be 
a little out of sorts, a 
brisk walk will do a 
deal more good than a 
blue-pill. 

Another person we 
find standing musingly 
in front of his medi- 
cine chest because his 
blood is out of order; 
he is looking for a 
“blood purifier.” Well, 
his blood may or may 
not be in the condi- 
tion he supposes; but 
granting that it is, be- 
fore choosing his reme- 
dy it will be well if he 
thinks back a little 
way, to see if he can 
possibly trace the 
cause. If he knows of 
any very serious one, 
let him go straight off 
to his own doctor at 
once and consult him. 
If he knows of no seri- 
ous cause, then I can 
tell him he is looking 
for something which 
he will not find. A 
patient is dull, miser- 
able, and not at all 
what he ought to be, 
and he goes in search 
of medicine to cleanse 
his blood, instead of 
going straight away to 
the fountain-head, the 
reservoir of food, the 
stomach, The patient’s 
blood is thin, he is pale 
and anzmic, and erup- 
tions come out on his 
face. The patient is 
too stout, he can not 
walk without panting, 
and perhaps he is 
blotchy. Blood out of 
order in both cases, 
The medicinal reme- 
dies would be differ- 
ent in either, but I 
could find them in that 
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Jewet Case, Jewetry, Fan CuAtrenaine, Lingerie, anp Firowers. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Work-Basket with Vatance.—Appiiep -Work. 
For design and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 22. 
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Scorcn GincHam Dress wit Empromery.—Back.—[For Satiy Scran anp Lovtstne Sik Dress.—Front.—[For 
Front, see Page 436. ] GANS Back, see Page 436 
, iti ' : a Sy ack, age 436.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-9, 7 





For description see Supplement. 
chest. Given such a patient, I 
will correct his dietary, both in 
quantity and quality, I will regu- 
late his hours for exercise, work, 
and sleep, and condemn any bad 
habit he may have fallen into. 
As an adjunctive to this, I may 
prescribe a corrective of some 
kind, and a simple aperient ; when 
I have done this, I will be con- 
tent to wait a few days. I do 
not want to hamper Nature, but 


to wakk reverently 
at her heels, and 
lend a hand when 
needed. When she 
has begun the cure, 
be it mine to help 
to mend matters, to 
repair injured tis- 
sue, to thicken im- 
poverished blood, 
and to brace and 
tone the system gen- 
erally. This I can 
do by tonics and 
special stimulants, 


Fig. 1.—Ficuv-Cottar wita Janor, Fig. 2.—Warerine-PLace Torerre. Fig. 3.—Lace Ficnv-Co.var. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 19. For description see Supplement. 
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but am I to give these all the credit of the cure ? 
No. 

I say now—and I have said so before—there 
are few more dangerous medicines to be found 
than tonics. They are often wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. They are like spirited horses—splen- 
did servants, but they need watching. 

Aperients, again, are far too often abused. We 
feel out of sorts, have but little appetite and less 
spirits. We are recommended to take two of a 
certain kind of pills at bed-time; we do so, and 
next morning, after some time, feel fresh and 
light and happy. From that day probably we 
pin our faith upon that pill, It is just the one 
that suits us. It becomes our sérvant, and for 
a time all goes well, and every time we want him 
our servant appears, obedient to call; but we soon 
discover that his services are more and more be- 
grudgingly given, and by-and-by he either is no 
longer of any use, or we must have him so con- 
stantly with us that things are quite reversed, 
and the slave becomes the master. There is an- 
other remedy some reader might suggest, name- 
ly, to turn this servant away and get another. 
Ah, yes; but the old one doesn’t depart without 
having done us infinite mischief, and one servant 
can’t be held accountable for another's break- 
ages. Therefore, believe me, the motto “Gang 
warily” applies with great force to medicinal 
aperients. Plenty of exercise in the open air, 
and ripe fruit before breakfast, are the best and 
safest aperients in the world. 

The medicines that find a place in the family 
medicine chest should be of the simplest kinds, 
especially those for children’s use, which might 
be confined to gray powder, to be used when they 
feel out of sorts; senna, for tea, in the morning; 
carbonate of magnesia, easily given in pap, to 
correct acidity and act as a laxative; syrup of 
rhubarb and syrup of senna, both gently aperi- 
ent; borax, used one part to seven of honey, for 
thrush or aphthe; antimonial wine, for severe 
colds with difficulty of breathing; calomel; cas- 
tor-cil—a nice, simple, softening laxative; san- 
tonine, for thread-worms ; steel wine—a capital 
tonic, and easy to take; dill-water, in pain; and 
lastly, milk of sulphur. 

In addition to these, and chiefly for adults, 
there should be, as laxatives or aperients, effer- 
vescent citrate of magnesia, Gregory’s powder, 
sulphate of magnesia, rhubarb powder (so useful 
as a stomachic), some podophyllin pills, and some 
of the bicarbonate of potash and soda, with either 
citric or tartaric acid, to compose cooling effer- 
vescent drinks withal. The anti-febriles must 
not be forgotten—spirits of sweet nitre, and Min- 
dererus spirit. The tonics may be quinine, tine- 
ture of iron, cod-liver oil, and tincture of quassia ; 
sulphate of zinc and alum for astringent pur- 
poses ; laudanum and chlorodyne to allay pain ; 
paregoric, Dover’s powder, syrup of squills, and 
balsam of tolu for coughs; dilute sulphuric acid, 
solution of morphia, and chloric ether for diar- 
rheea; and Dover’s powder, or James’s powder, 
should not be omitted, the latter being an excel- 
lent remedy for slight colds. I should also men- 
tion glycerine, cod-liver oil, essence of ginger, 
tincture of valerian, compound camphor liniment, 
Friar’s balsam, nitrate of silver, citrine ointment, 
and benzoated oxide of zine ointment. 

The chest would not be complete without lin- 
seed meal, mustard or mustard leaves, carron oil 
for burns, some cotton-wool and lint and oiled- 
silk, adhesive plaster, and a few bandages. There 
should also be a pair of small seales, an ointment 
or plaster knife, and a pair of surgical scissors. 
Many handy compound medicines might be added 
to the list, but I think it is complete enough as it 
is. It may even seem formidable in length. So 
it really looks on paper, but many of the bottles 
will be small, for the quantities of each medicine 
you purchase must be commensurate with the 
dose. 

In prescribing for any one, remember the age 
of your patient; a child of a year old—supposing 
that the medicine is suitable at all—will only take 
a twelfth (gs) part a grown-up person can; a 
child of three, one-sixth (3); one of seven, one- 
third (4); a youth of fourteen about half. Old 
people must be dealt with in the inverse ratio aft- 
er sixty. Women take smaller doses, and an 
opiate should not be given to a child—not even as 
a soothing powder. Remember the season of the 
year. Give the less weakening remedies in pre- 
ference to the stronger. Never give medicine at 
all unless it is really required. Do not continue 
the use of a remedy a day longer than it is re- 
quired, but give it as soon as it is required—a 
stitch in time saves nine. Always shake a bottle; 
this is being on the safe side, for even some mix- 
ed powders separate. Put everything back in 
its proper place, and see that the labels are all 
secure. Lastly lock up, and take away the key. 

In conclusion, it will be observed that in giving 
my list of medicines I omitted to give the dose 
of each. I did so purposely, because while strong- 
ly advising the members of every family, especial- 
ly those residing in country places, to have a 
medicine chest, 1 as strongly urge them to get a 
guide to it. And if you could also have by you 
a family medical book, so much the better. 





PICTURES FROM THE SEA. 


S the season approaches during which so 
many people spend at the sea-shore a long- 
er or briefer time of recreation, according as fate 
smiles more or less on them, plans are made by 
the butterflies of fashion for enlivening the rainy 
days, and by those of a more practical mental 
poise for ways by which their holiday-time may 
be made to also yield instruction or profit, or both. 
The preserving of sea-weed is done by such a 
simple process that any one can master it, and 
after a little practice become so proficient in the 
delightful work that new and beautiful results 
cease to surprise. 
To first catch your sea-weed is the important 








step, for the implements required are few and 
simple, but while sea-weed of some kind is always 
to be found on the shore, the rarest and most-to- 
be-desired specimens have a way of sailing out of 
reach on the top of some retreating wave in a 
manner almost human, and exceedingly torment- 
ing to the eager collector. 

Alge are in three classes, Chlarospermece, Rho- 
dospermee, and Melanospermee — respectively 
green, red, and brown; and there are many varie- 
ties of form and size in each, from the large Gulf- 
weed to the tiny feathers, some of which are not 
more than an inchlong. The shades vary almost 
as much as shape and size. A lovely scarlet 
proves itself a snare and a delusinn, for, when dry, 
its beauty is a thing of the past ; but a certain pink 
comes out all the brighter for its separation from 
its native element. One kind of sea-weed is a jet 
black ; others are of a pearly white, and beautiful 
shades of brown, olive green, purple, and, most 
difficult of all to procure, a clear green. Some of 
the most desirable are fern-shaped, others have 
numerous feathery branches or long, slim fronds, 
and others still are delicate transparent ovals call- 
ed sea-clouds. 

The best time for collecting the sea-weed is as 
the tide ebbs. Then the courageous gatherer, 
clad in a bathing suit, and not afraid of an occa- 
sional unexpected drenching, follows the retreat- 
ing waves, and secures the small fine specimens 
which are left in their wake. At low tide many 
kinds of choice sea-weeds can be found by the 
early comer lying on the sandy beach in funny 
little tangles, or adhering tothe common Gulf- 
weed, Shallow pools among the rocks and little 
coves often yield coveted treasures. 

Most varieties of sea-weed can be kept for some 
time, if dried without washing the salt-water from 
them, but it is better to put them to press as 
soon as gathered. They should first be washed 
several times through cold fresh-water, and after 
being freed from sand and all impurities, be piled 
up onaslanting board todrain, A large platter, a 
camel’s-hair brush, a knitting-needle or hair-pin, a 
tea-spoon, a pair of scissors, blotting-paper, plain 
white paper, some pieces of old muslin or linen, 
two boards, and a strong strap or some heavy 
weights, will be needed. 

Place one of the sheets of white paper on the 
bottom of the platter, which must be filled with 
fresh-water, and drop over it one of the sea-weeds, 
Help it to float and expand, using the knitting- 
needle, hair-pin, or brush, whichever is the most 
convenient to work with, according to the kind of 
weed, then raise the paper beneath the sea-weed, 
and gradually lift it from the water. If some of 
the delicate branches curl up after it is out, drop 
water on them from the tea-spoon, and smooth 
out with the needle or brush, and cut off all 
branches which overlap or interfere with each 
other. It is a great mistake not to use the scis- 
sors freely There is enough gum about the sea- 
weed to make it adhere to the paper, if put while 
wet on the piece on which it is to remain. 

After the sea-weed is arranged in the form best 
adapted to show its beauty, and the water drain- 
ed off, place the paper and weed on two thick- 
nesses of blotting-paper, cover with a piece of the 
old linen or muslin, and over that two more thick- 
nesses of blotting-paper. Proceed in the same 
way with the next specimen, place it on top of the 
blotting-paper covering the first, and put over it 
a piece of muslin and two thicknesses of blotting- 
paper as before. When all the sea-weeds have 
been arranged in this way, they are ready to put 
to press, Place the pile between two boards, and 
a heavy weight on top, or give the required press- 
ure by a strong strap buckled tightly around the 
boards, with the pile of sea-weeds between. 

Usually the sea-weeds will become quite dry in 
two or three days, and then, as much later as 
suits the convenience of the collector, they may 
be removed from press, and, remaining on the pa- 
per, be mounted in sea-weed albums or framed. 

A second way, which in our experience has 
proved still more satisfactory than the above, is 
to use oiled paper instead of common white. It 
can be had at almost any confectionery or grocery 
store, where it is used for wrapping some kinds 
of candy and covering over butter, The process 
is the same in every way except that the oiled 
paper is used instead of the plain white. The 
sea-weed will not adhere to the oiled paper, and 
when dry it can be removed and arranged in a 
greater variety of ways. 

Exquisite neatness is necessary to a pleasing 
result. If pressed on white paper, the sea-weed 
is secured in the album by attaching the paper to 
the leaf by a drop of mucilage at each corner, 
When dried on the oiled paper, the sea-weeds can 
be grouped several on a page. 

We have found a very desirable way of mount- 
ing them is to use cards of uniform size, gilt- 
edged or plain as suits the taste, and about the 
weight of correspondence cards. They can be 
got in a variety of sizes at any artists’ supply 
store. The sea-weeds are fastened to the cards 
by very stiff mucilage, made by dissolving lump 
gum-arabic in a littl water. One large speci- 
men and several small ones can be put in a group 
on one card; the next might be filled, except a 
half-inch-wide margin all around, with tiny ones 
of all colors, the shades contrasting and blending 
to make a pleasing whole, A long spray across 
the top, @ similar one across the bottom, and a 
large sea-weed in the centre of the card give an- 
other style. Each card should have written on it 
the name of the specimen, where gathered, and 
date. After the sea-weeds are mounted, they may 
be bound into a book, a dozen or more cards to- 
gether. One way, and a unique and satisfactory 
one, is to have two round holes made with a 
small punch in the side of each card before the 
sea-weeds are put on them; holes to correspond 
are made in the front and back cover, which are 
not joined together, and the whole laced togeth- 
er closely with a silk cord. A hole should be 
made near the front edge of each cover, and silk 


cord and tassels passed through to hold the book 





closed. The covers may be made in various ways : 
at the book-binder’s, of morocco; cut from wood, 
and decorated by the collector in suitable designs ; 
or of heavy pasteboard covered with plush, vel- 
vet, or satin, and painted. The morocco or wood 
is somewhat preferable. The designs should be 
sea views, corals, sea-weeds, or something per- 
taining to the ocean. 

Another way of mounting the sea-weeds is to 
make them into real pictures. For example, take 
a round blue pasteboard placque about ten inch- 
es in diameter; sketch on it lightly a sea-scape, 
in which the most prominent points are a stretch 
of sxady beach, a few rocks, a thatch-roofed cot- 
tage, with a background of cedars, and at one 
side the water; the sky is left the color of the 
placque, and a few clouds added, some grayish- 
white lines define the water clearly, and give the 
effect of waves curling up on the strip of beach. 
Either oil or water colors may be used; the last 
touches must not be given to the water until the 
rest of the picture isdone. Brush the sketched- 
in beach over with mucilage, being careful that 
the mucilage is very thick and not too much put 
on. While it is wet, cover thickly with fine sea- 
sand, and shake off gently all that does not ad- 
here. Paint in the rocks and the cottage; use 
dark red sea-weeds for the thatched roof, fasten- 
ing them on with mucilage so that they overlap 
each other, On one of the rocks make a stunted 
cedar and some low bushes; use a bit of black sea- 
weed for the trunk of the cedar, and fine bits of 
brown or olive green for the top. The cedars in 
the background are also made of the sea-weed, 
using mostly dark colors, and blending the lights 
and shades together. The picture could be made 
on a white placque, but then more painting 
would be necessary. After it is dry it should be 
framed. A plain flat gilt frame an inch and a 
half wide gives a good effect, also a flat frame of 
some natural wood, carved. 

If the collector is artist enough to sketch the 
bit of shore where the sea-weeds were found for 
the picture, it gives it an added interest. 

Another grouping for a round placque, to be 
framed in a round inch-wide gilt frame, is to 
take for the centre one of the lovely satiny sea- 
clouds, and group around it the dainty sea-ferns 
and feathers, as nearly as possible as ferns would 
droop over a little pool of water in the woods, 
giving an effect as if viewed from the side, not as 
if looked down on, The placque should be blue, 
and an inch-wide margin show all around. Blue 
contrasts best with the shades of the sea-weeds, 
and brings them out clearly. A dark gray is 
next, and a red may be used as a background 
when only gray, brown, or green sea-weeds are 
used, 





LOVE’S RIDDLE. 


“Why I love thee?”—is thy question so? 
“ Why, when Isabel is lovelier far?” 
Dear, so hard to read Love's riddles are, 

He’s no lover who can solve them well: 

I may tell when thou hast made me know 
Why thy smile has naught of Isabel. 


“Why I love thee ?”—dost thou ask me this? 
“ Why, when Lucy’s voice is thrice as sweet ?” 
Dear, Love’s measures are so hard to mete, 

More and less compute no lover’s choice: 

Ere I tell, say what the reason is 
Why thy singing has not Lucy’s voice. 


“Why I love thee ?”’—must I answer now? 
“Why, when Blanche is wittier fiftyfold?”’ 
Dear, Love wrote his changeless law of old, 

Lovers’ wisdom should not know its why: 

Why art thou not she, nor she but thou? 
Tell me, Love, for therein’s my reply. 





BANG! 
A ROMANCE OF THE FOURTH. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 


E loved her—devotedly, madly. He watched 
her every look, hung upon her every word, 
dogged her footsteps. He had moments of de- 
lirious joy, and hours of black despair. His 
name was Ferdinand Morton. Her name was 
Blanche Lavine. She was his sister Jenny’s dear- 
est friend, and she came every summer to pay a 
long visit at the Morton country seat. He fully 
expected to marry her on some future happy day, 
and meanwhile his expressive glances, his deli- 
cate attentions, his fiery jealousy, should have 
made the whole desperate case plain to her with- 
out the embarrassment and insufficiency of words, 
Not that Blanche was cruel or unapproachable. 
She was, on the contrary, most gentle, playful, 
and affectionate toward her adorer, but—he was 
just nine years old, and she was twenty-three. 

A year before, Blanche had inadvertently call- 
ed him “a small boy”; but this year, this sum- 
mer, which was to see his love affair brought to 
its startling crisis, she remarked, on her arrival : 
“Why, Ferdie dear, how you’ve grown! You're 
almost a man.” 

After dwelling for several weeks upon this open 
encouragement, Ferdinand, on the Fourth of July, 
the glorious day of his country’s freedom, at- 
tempted to achieve his own emancipation from 
the bashful habit of adoring through cracks of 
doors and taking fond but brief observations 
around the corner of the piazza. He resolved to 
offer boldly a gage d’amour. Blanche had just 
come down, as was her royal habit, very late to 
breakfast. With her golden head and in her 
sweeping white draperies, she looked like a prin- 
cess out of a picture-book. 

“Oh, Ferdie,” screamed Jenny, who was em- 
bracing her friend’s slender waist, “ you are all 
smudge, and you smell of powder! Do go 
way.” 








“Won't” and a grimace was the proper and 
brotherly reply, and at the same time he forced 
into Miss Lavine’s hand two small articles. 

“What are they ?” asked that divinity, smiling 
down upon him from the heights of her tall 
blonde beauty. 

“Bunch 0’ fire-crackers an’ a piece o’ sassa- 
fras: presents from me,” Ferdie jerked out, in 
great agitation. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Blanche, holding the gifts in 
rather a gingerly way between her finger and 
thumb, “what a generous boy! I must find—” 
here she stooped to the level of his shyly averted 
eyes—“that nice place on his forehead where 
there are no freckles, and give him a little 
kiss.” 

At the word, up went Ferdie’s elbow across his 
face. ‘“No-o!” he shouted, and shot out of the 
house, 

A young man may observe the star of his ex- 
istence through cracks and around corners, and 
yet find the full blaze of her nearer glory some- 
thing of a nervous shock. 

The two girls, laughing, went to the breakfast 
table kept standing so late for their tardy high- 
nesses, and began eating strawberries with their 
fingers by way of appetizer. Ferdie in his head- 
long eseape was brought up short, just outside on 
the piazza, by coming in contact with a slender, 
gaa scholarly-looking gentleman who was quiet- 
y pacing up and down there, 

“ Halloo! my boy,” said the gentleman, setting 
up the small human catapult that had sprung 
and overtoppled directly against his diaphragm. 
“Halloo! what’s the matter?” 

“Nothin’,” answered Ferdie, with the pardon- 
able mendacity of a lover, and in that choice 
American language used among small boys. 
“Nothin’; I'm only goin’ ter fix up my fire- 
works.” Yet he lingered about, and with a 
thoughtful shade crossing the intellectual and 
unfreckled portion of his face, wound himself 
around a piazza pillar, and at last opened conver- 
sation in this way: 

“Say, Professor Angus.” 

“ Well, Ferdie ?” the quiet man replied. 

“Say, I like you; and I was awful glad when 
you came last night.” 

“Thank you.” 

* You come to see father every summer, don’t 

>, ” 
er Yes.” 

“And you just come to talk about books and 
lots of other dry old things, don’t you 2” 

“ Of course.” 

“That’s the reason I like you. And you're 
gettin’ bald, ain’t you?” This with that cheer- 
ful interest with which children remark mis- 
fortunes. 

“Tt’s a sad fact, but undeniable,” said the Pro- 
fessor, ruefully feeling the top of his head. 

“Well, you’re a brick, anyway. There’s that 
Mr. Gus Clair—he owns the big house over there” 
(Professor Angus followed the line of Ferdie’s 
pointing finger to some Elizabethan chimney-tops 
not far off)—“ that Mr. Gus Clair he don’t come to 
see father !” 

“No? Doesn’t he call here ?” 

“ Lots—every day, ’most.” 

“Oh! Then does he come to see you ?” 

“Me?” with the greatest indignation. “I bet 
J don’t want ter see him. No; he comes ter see 
Miss Blanche.” 

“Well, that shows he has very good taste, 
doesn’t it?” said Professor Angus, stopping in 
his walk just before the pillar around which 
Master Ferdie had twisted his knickerbockered 
legs in quite an intricate fashion. 

“T hate him, I do,” and quite a wicked, tragic 
little face came around the piilar with the last 
successful twist. 

“ Why »” 

“*Cause he comes ter see Miss Blanche, and 
he’s tryin’ ter make love to her. J know.” 

The Professor scanned small Ferdie sharply 
for a moment, seemed to form a conclusion, and 
trying to control a quiver of amusement about 
his lips, remarked, “So you’re in love with her 
yourself, eh, Ferdie 2” 

“How did you know that 2” the young man ex- 
claimed, with that affectation of gruffness we use 
to cover the most delicate feeling. Then soften- 
ing to confidence as he looked into the Profess- 
or’s calm and pleasant face, he added: “I ain’t 
tall enough ter marry her yet, but I’m growin’.” 

“So you are, growing finely; and you must 
look sharp and try to marry her by all means.” 
Ferdie’s little black eyes were keen, but this 
friendly advice and sympathy were delivered with 
a gravity that disarmed suspicion. “So,” Angus 
went on, “ Mr. Clair comes here often ?” 

“Yes; he comes with Jack Pinner. Jenny’s 
goin’ ter marry Jack Pinner, But Jenny’s only 
my sister; I don’t care who she marries, any- 
how.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Clair said ter Miss Blanche the other night: 
‘I’m comin’ over on the Fourth of July, and you 
must gimme a few minutes alone. I’ve some- 
thin’ to ask yer.’ Then I jumped out from be- 
hind a rose-bush, where I was hidin’, and he says, 
‘Confound the boy!’ and then he says, ‘I hope 
the next time we meet will be the happiest hour 
of my life.’ Say, Professor, I’m goin’ ter fix him 
so’s he can’t say nothin’ to her all day long.” 

“Bravo! Ferdinand. Then you must ask her 
to marry you; but don’t let him speak first.” 

“Bet Iwon’t. Say”—and Ferdie put the ques- 
tion with the honest self-distrust of a true lover— 
“do you think Miss Blanche likes me?” 

“Tm sure she does.” 

Away went the pair of knickerbockers down 
the garden walk in a dance of triumph and de- 
light, 

Presently the two girls came loitering out on 
the piazza, with arms entwined in the wonderful 
fashion that girls have, and making quite a be- 
wildering cloud of white muslin, floating ribbons, 
straying locks, and flower-laden, coquettish hats, 
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Discvoverable out of the pretty confusion was a 
little round rosy-cheeked face with bright black 
byes; and t off by crisp tendrils of dark hair ; 

at was Jenny’s face. Sit inthes higher up 
was a vision of calm blonde loveliness—pearl 
white skin, great slow limpid gray eyes, all won- 
derfully removed and heavenly except for a cer- 
tain ripe fullness about the lips; and that was 
Blanche’s face. 

The Professor gravely raised his hat, and pre- 
sently Mr. Morton, with a book in his hand, 
stepped out from one of the long windows, pinch- 
ed his daughter’s red cheeks, made an old gentle- 
man’s gallant bow to Blanche, then said, “ Angus, 
here’s something about the tertiary formations I 
wish you’d look over.” 

Professor Angus took the book, and just then 
there came dashing up the drive a spanking pair 
of bays and a trap. The gentleman driving, on 
whom the Professor fixed for a moment his quiet, 
observant gaze, was a tall, handsome fellow of 
twenty-five; a man a trifle too stout perhaps for 
his years; but most comely; a trifle too loud, per- 
haps; but @ young chap who drives his own fine 
horses and has his own Elizabethatt mansion is 
readily pardoned a little self-assertion, This, as 
Ferdie telegraphed to the Professor by means of 
an outrageous contortion, was Mr. Gus Clair. 
With him was Jack Pinner, little Jack Pinner, 
the stock-broker, free and easy, expensively dress- 
ed, liberal, shrewd, successful, much liked and ad- 
mired among “the boys.” Jack jumped down, 
and with the disregard of elders that marks his 
easte, gave Mr. Morton a nod and a “ How d’ye 
do?” atid fixed his round practical eyes in open 
adoration upoit his affianeed Jenny. Jenny made 
him a fascinating little picket of the face that 
meant half defiance, half playful sutrender, and 
clasping her plump hands over his atm, they 
went off into the house, looking most unmistaka- 
bly engaged. Mr. Morton, impatient for a scien- 
tific discussion, drew the Professor into the libra- 
ry, and so Mr. Clair and Miss Lavine were left to- 
gether, Clair, after gazing critically first at the 
sky, then at the toes of his boots, remarked, by 
way of inttoduction to an important subject, “ It’s 
a warm morning.” 

Unluckily, as he spoke, he looked down upon 
her lovely blonde head in an ardent way that con- 
veyed subtly a notion of proprietorship. She 
moved off a little, as if he had touched her, pluck- 
ed a rose, bit the edge of a leaf, and answered, 
slowly, “ Yes, it is warm.” 

There fell a silence. Clair plucked a rose too, 
and dashed its life out with one stroke against 
the railing. Presently he asked, “Won't you 
take a stroll?” 

“T don’t mind,” said Blanche, “ though I think 
we're well enough here.” _Listlessly she dropped 
one slim slippered foot after the other down the 
steps, and they entered a shaded walk. 

“Won't you take my arm ?” was Clair’s next 
advance, and he tried hard to meet and read her 
eyes. 

“Thank you, but I must hold up my dress.” 

Clair bit his mustache, and relapsed into si- 
lence until they reached a summer-house all cov- 
ered with sweet-brier. Then he said, “Sit here, 
and let me speak with you a moment.” 

She turned a little pale, then lightly red, but 
answered, indifferently, “ Oh yes.” 

While she was arranging her dress about her, 
brushing down a frill there, lifting up a ribbon 
here, Clair waited restlessly; then, as she folded 
her hands, he threw himself beside her; his im- 
petuous breath swayed the loose locks of her hair, 
as he began: “ Blanche, you are an angel. All 
these happy weeks I’ve been longing to tell you 
how devotedly I lo—” 

Bang! bang! bang! came a hideous explosion 
close behind them from out the tangle of sweet- 
brier. 

Blanche started up with a scream. 

“Who's that ?” exclaimed Clair, rushing out to 
find the cause of the disturbance. “ Oh, it’s you, 
is it?” he remarked, with a growl, as he found 
Ferdinand cheerfully and industriously reloading 
a small cannon. ) 

“Yes,” replied the imp; “I’m keepin’ the 
Fourth.” 

“That brute of a child has stationed himself 
here. Let us go to the river,” Mr, Clair suggest- 
ed to Blanche. 

She rose passively and walked by his side, 
keeping always a good space between them. It 
isn’t easy to say confidential and important things 
to a listener who edges off; so Clair made for the 
boat-house, selected the shady side, again seated 
his irresponsive companion, and again plunged 
into the whirlpool of his declaration. 

“Blanche, I’ve promised myself that to-day 
should seal my happiness for life. Let me tell 
you how fondly, how madly I lo—” 

Bang! bang! “ Hurrah! hi! hi!” and the boat- 
house was quivering like a Russian palace from 
the force of the explosion. 

“It’s thatd—” Mr. Clair finished his phrase 
with “detestable imp,” and sprang round the 
corner of the building. Ferdie, rocking perilously 
in a small boat a few feet distant, nodded up at 
him in a friendly way. The suitor, trying to re- 
cover something of the eager yet languishing 
expression proper to his position, returned to 
Blanche and recommenced: “It’s in your power 
to make me a very happy or a very desperate 
man. You are the loveliest woman in the world. 
Will you be my w—” 

Crack ! sputter! bang! and a smoke and smell 
of powder comes up from the boards beneath 
their feet. 

“ Oh, we'll be on fire presently,” Blanche cries 
out, with a nervous laugh. ‘“ Let us go.” 

“Look here, young man,” Clair shouts to Fer- 
dinand, “ we’ve had quite enough of your ammu- 
nition.” 

“Three cheers for the Fourth! Hi: hi!” is 
Ferdie’s enthusiastic reply. Then he scrambles 
up from the boat, opens a bunch of fire-crackers, 
and dancing before them, behind them, right and 





left of them, makes following the pathway to the 
house like treading the ordeal by fire. 

“That’s the most vicious little brute I ever 
saw,” says Mr. Clair, between his clinched teeth. 

Blanche tiirns up toward him for the first time 
that day her lovely tinwritikled brow, and answers, 
warmly, “Oh no, I love dear Ferdie: he’s a great 
admirer of mine.” 

“Humph! I hope you’re as pitiful to all brates 
that admire you, Miss Lavine.” 

Again that guileless look, and she answers: 
“Why, I’ve great patience with any sort of a 
plague, provided he—that is, provided i#—keeps 
within bounds.” 

Mr, Clair scanned her placid face, coughed, 
frowned, laughed, looked very much puzzled, and 
walked the rest of the way with a careful regard 
to making a neat foot-print, as if announcing that 
he had no more perplexing interest. 

The drawing-room and the piano were his next 
thought. The torturing small boy would certain- 
ly find the order and decency of that apartment 
not to his liking. 

“ Would you kindly play for me, Miss Lavine?” 
Clair asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

The room was darkened, cool, and full of flow- 
ers, Ferdie had retired to his lair under the 
piazza, where his explosives were stored, and ev- 
erything seemed favorable. Blanche chose to 
play the noisiest music, to be sure, and chose to 
watch the action of her hands in the most com- 
monplace manner; still Clair twisted himself 
about, and bent over backward, until by a good 
deal of discomfort he brought his face nearly op- 
posite to hers. 

“It seems,” he began, “as if I were never to 
have the chance to explain myself, to declare to 
you that I am miserable forever unless you will 
be my—” 

Crack ! erack ! crack! right under his feet, and 
crack! sounded all about the parlor floor, 

“Torpedoes !” exclaimed Clair; and Blanche 
sprang up, quite scared, and looking after her 
light skirts. 

A villainous hoot came from the doorway, 
where a villainous little freckled face lingered a 
moment, then disappeared just in time to avoid 
the descent of Mr. Clair’s angry hand. 

This episode was hardly over before Mrs. Mor- 
tof! came down stairs with her chronic headache, 
and her shawl, and her talk about neuralgia and 
dyspepsia, and physicians and their incapacity. 
All of which Mr. Clair listened to until the lunch 
hour, 

At this time of general stir in the household, 
Ferdie found a moment alone with Professor An- 
gus. and jumping up and down like the imp in a 
bottle that chemists have, he said: ‘I’ve fixed 
him. I’ve followed ’em up with crackers and my 
cannon all the mornin’, He ain’t had a chance 
ter say nothin’ to her. But say, Professor, my 
powder’s most out, and pa won’t gimme any 
more money.” 

The Professor in his quietly benevolent way 
put his hand in his pocket, drew out a handful 
of money, and gave it to Ferdinand without a 
word, 

“Oh, thank yer!” screamed the delighted 
youngster, and made off to the neighboring vil- 
lage, whence, by the time lunch was over, he had 
returned with enough powder to explode a hun- 
dred trembling declarations. 

When the whole party strolled out again to 
the shady piazzas, Angus explained tertiary for- 
mations to the ladies, and Clair whispered to 
Pinner: 

“ Who’s that infernal bore, Jack ?” 

“He’s considered clever,” Jack whispered, in 
return, “All science; never could understand 
him. Guess he’s only a ‘formation’ himself. 
Been here two summers with Blanche, and she 
might be a megatherium for all the gallantry he 
ever shows her.” 

Clair answered by a contemptuous expression, 
and occupied himself in laying a trap for the act- 
ive and canny small boy. It was too delicate a 
matter to explain just how Ferdie had been obnox- 
ious, and so secure parental interference. There 
seemed to be nothing left but stratagem, and on 
that Mr, Clair decided. 

Toward mid-afternoon everybody grew rather 
inclined to yawn, and before the drive there was 
a general scattering—Mr. Morton and Angus to 
the library, Mrs. Morton to her room, Jenny and 
Jack to the river-side. Another chance now for 
the declaration. A certain corner of the piazza 
was embowered in wistaria. Just the spot, pro- 
vided the enemy could be drawn off. 

“ Ferdie,” Clair began, with treacherous bland- 
ness, “I'll bet you a dollar gold piece you can’t 
walk down to that big oak-tree” (pointing across 
a wide open space and two meadows) “and back 
again in ten minutes.” 

“ Bet I can.” 

“ All right—try it;” and Clair had ensconced 
himself by Blanche’s side on the shady seat. 
“Now then. One, two, three.” 

In the most showy pedestrian style off went 
the champion, and Clair, with the great satisfac- 
tion of having his retreating figure in sight, began 
a new sort of phrase to introduce the world-old 
subject. 

“T’ve often thought,” he said, “on a summer 
afternoon like this, how alone, how unhappy, a 
man is without companionship.” 

“ Yes,” replied Blanche, with a child-like, grave 
simplicity, “one is generally alone when there’s 
nobody with him.” 

He looked at her, could see nothing but in- 
genuousness, and went on: “The fact is, Miss 
Lavine—Blanche, I need a wife; and in mo- 
ments like this, when everything is calm, bright, 
and still—” 

There was an ominous grumble. Clair knew 
the sign, and held his breath. Then came such 
a burst and crash and splinter, that Blanche, with 
a shriek, ran away, and Clair saw through the 
vines just outside of their retreat flying frag- 





ments of wood, sputtering ends of crackers, name- 
less dangerous parcels going off one by one. In 
short, an old barrel had been filled with explo- 
sives, the thing had gone to splinters with one 
great throe, and now the scattered lighted frag- 
ments were lying about in every direction. 

Jack and Jenny came rushing to the scene. 
Mr. Morton was buried in the tertiary, or he would 
have come too. Mrs. Morton cried out from an 
upper window, “Oh, don’t let the house get on 
fire!” There was general confusion, and Clair, 
trying to remember that his last words were 
“calm, bright, and still,” in order to take up the 
topic at that point, stamped and threw water and 
jumped savagely upon dangerous blazing bits, 
while in the midst up comes Master Ferdie, heel 
and toe, his task accomplished, and saying : 

“Gimme the dollar, I done it.” 

Savagely Clair clapped a dollar on his tough 
young palm, demanding: 

“ How did you manage to set off your explosion 
at that distance, you young Nihilist ?” 

“ Fusee,” responded Ferdie, grinning like a 
monkey. “Set a fusee.” 

Presently everybody went for a drive, but 
there were four in each carriage, so there could 
be no more chance for tender passages until aft- 
er dinner. 

If any time belongs exclusively to the small 
boy, that time is Fourth-of-July evening. Every 
man is bound to help him set off rockets and 
Roman candles, and every woman to ejaculate 
her delight. Ferdie forced upon Clair all the 
biggest “pieces”; Clair must stay out on the 
lawn, Clair must be burned and smudged and 
made odorous with powder smoke. Tired of so 
much honor, the impatient lover escaped, and on 
some shallow pretense led Blanche to the end of 
the piazza. It was so dark that the group they 
had left, though nothing intervened, could not see 
them, and Clair, made desperate by so many un- 
happy experiments, boldly clasped Blanche about 
the waist, imprisoned her cool white hands, and 
began: 

“My love, my dearest—” 

She wrenched away from him, but not before 
a white fire from a belching, exploding object 
held by a little dancing fiend had lightened all 
the scene. The eyes of every one were upon 
them. Blanche stood apart, dishevelled and an- 
gry, then hurried to where Jenny stood. Clair 
followed meekly, and Jack Pinner—brazen Jack 
Pinner, who never knew the meaning of delicacy 
himself-—actually drew him aside and remon- 
strated. 

“Say, Gus, now really that’s going too far.” 

Clair muttered some bad words, avoided the 
Professor’s mildly observant eye, was not even 
grateful for Mr. Morton’s polite pretense that no- 
thing amiss had been noticed, but rushed down 
upon the lawn agaiii aiid gave himself up to Fer- 
dinand, his tormentor. He stood in green light 
like a corpse, in red light like a hero, in chan- 
ging yellow, blue, and purple like some horrible 
fabled monster. He was singed ; he smiled under 
fiery rains; hardly winced under a descending 
rocket stick ; but no more did he attempt the vi- 
cinity of the beautiful Blanche, who looked out 
from a cloud of white lace as serene as ever, and 
to whom the changing lights brought wonderful 
and lovely transfigurations. 

At last, disgusted, he called out, “Jack, it’s 
time to go.” 

Mr. Morton made some civil protest, and rang 
for the groom; but Clair flung back a hasty 
“Good-night; I’m too smoky to be formal,” and 
strode off toward the stables. Jack Pinner and 
Jenny stole away somewhere into space (nobody 
knows just what retreats lovers find), Mrs. Morton 
melted into the house, and Ferdie looked out from 
the rain and sputter of a Catherine-wheel, master 
of the situation. 

“ Hi-o-o ! hi-o-o!” he yelled, with an ear-piercing 
yodel; then as he stamped out some few sparks 
and smouldering fragments, he announced to the 
elements, “I bet I fixed him. Hi-o-o!” 

The young hero then executed a war-dance up 
the steps of the deserted piazza, and in his glad- 
ness felt impelled to continue it. So, with a hop 
and a leap and a victorious “ whoop!” he round- 
ed a corner, and came to the wistaria-shaded seat, 
now checkered with light from the just rising 
moon. Here he stopped quite short, and ask- 
ed, “Hello, who’s that?” for a strong hand 
had checked his career, and held him in a tight 
clutch. 

“Oh, it’s you, Professor,” said Ferdie, as he 
recognized that the hand belonged to Angus, who 
was sitting in the flecks of moonshime. “ Hello! 
who—” Ferdie went on; but he got no further, 
for there, beside Angus, her heavenly fair face 
laid against his shoulder, his arm holding her 
close and firm, was—Blanche. 

She laughed a little, and stammered, “ What 
shall we do?” as Ferdie stood with his begrimed 
little face all stony with surprise. Angus an- 
swered : 

“The small chap has done us good service to- 
day. Tell him.” 

Blanche drew the suit of knickerbockers close 
up against her white draperies, and whispered, 
“T’ve just promised to marry Professor Angus,” 
and she put a gentle kiss on the round, freckled 
cheek. 

Ferdinand raised one howl —a roar of mis- 
placed contidence and unhappy love—then, with 
a prolonged boo-hoo, sank down at Blanche’s feet, 
all on her pretty white dress, and sobbed out, “ I1— 
I want—wanted to—to marry you myself.” 

“ Poor little fellow, he’s all tired out,” said 
Blanche, and wrapped him up in her knitted 
shawl, while he cried and cried away, first aloud, 
then more and more quietly, until he fell fast 
asleep. 

After a while the two happy lovers piloted along 
between them a very limp and worn-out small 
boy to his own room. There Angus helped him 
off with those knickerbockers, while Ferdie, be- 
tween sleepy sobs, ejaculated at intervals (with 
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all the feeling of a Cesar exclaiming, “ Et tu, 
Brute !”), “I thought you was a brick, but you ain’t 
a brick.” 

At last he tumbled into bed, and was playing 
marbles or flying kites in the land of dreams 
within half a minute. 

Clair remarked airily to Pinner, when they 
heard of the engagement: “ Well, Jack, you 
know I was never refused, for I never really of- 
fered myself.” 

Jack turned upon him the shrewd eye with 
which he views the market, slapped him on the 
back, and answered, with a loud laugh: “ Guess 
you didn’t, old boy. Bang!” 

Ferdie soon fell in love with a very young lady 
who had a lisp and yellow curls, and at Blanche’s 
wedding he overate himself fearfully, and threw 
the slipper after the bride with his wildest leap 
and his loudest Hi! hi! 





A DUSKY ZESTHETE. 
By L. H. BRUCE. 


I teu. you, Brudder "Thusalem, I can’t gib any mo’— 
You jes ’s well tek away dat hat—’caze I is pow’ful po’ ; 
But ’stid o’ contributin’, I will git up on my feet, 

An’ tell you all my spe’unce wid dat lyin’ old ass-teet. 


W’en I was young, ole Massa Lee, he larnt me how 
ter read, 

An’ I tuk ter larnin’ nat’ral ez a chick’n ter chick- 
weed, 

An’ I alwuz read de papers, an’ I sot myself up high, 

Fer ter be oncommon knowin’ an’ perticallally spry. 


W'en politics was goin’ on, I use’ ter look an’ see 

Whicheber ob de gemplums was de candidit fer me; 

I made my own repinions, an’ I row’d my own kinnoe, 

An’ de votes what sole fer mo’ dan mine was mighty 
preshus few. 


One time I read de cotton crap was gwine ter turn 
out po’, 

An’ I lookt at my fo’-aker patch an’ wusht I had 
some mo’; 

So I stept ter Brudder Zebedee’s an’ bought up 
his’n cheap, 

An’ I sole it in de winter, an’ you bet I made a heap. 


Well, de Lord He kep’ a-prosp’rin’ me, an’ smilin’ on 
me 80, 

Dat I spec He seed me gittin’ proud, an’ tho’t He'd 
sot me low, 

So I stumbled right promiscous on de wusses’ kin’ o’ 
cheat, 

An’ I quired "vont de meanin’ ob dat cur'us word 
ass-teet, 


W’en I foun’ out ‘twas a fashun an’ a foolish kin’ o’ 


play, 

I ‘cerned myse’f "bout sup’n elze, ontwell I read one 
day, 

“ De assteetic craze fer sunflowers will be ter’ble bad 
dis year, 


No wegetable eber was so too, too sweetly dear. 


* De deman’ is sup’n won’erful, an’ all de ladies’ bowers 

Will be as full as dey will hol’ ob vulgar, co’se sun- 
flowers.” 

I sort o’ chuckle ter myse’f—“ Dem yaller ole sun- 
flowers !” 

An’ I 'menced a-diggin’ purty peart afo’ a many hours. 


Dat spring—las’ spring—my garden were a funny 
sight ter see: 

I planted nary tater, nary cabbage, nary pea. 

W’en de time was come fer totin’ wegetabics inter 
town, 

All de neebors kep’ a axin’, “‘ W’at de matter, Brud- 
der Brown ?” 


I neber answered nothin’, on’y nod my head, an’ smile 

At de way I's gwine ter ‘stonish dem ole niggers 
arter while, 

W’en dey seed de people comin’, an’ a-pulliu’ money 
out, 

Fer ter buy dem ole sunflowers dey bin all a-larfin’ 
*bout. 


De sunflowers come up lubly, an’ dey was a pow’ful 
lot, 

Caze I ao’d de seed on ebery bit o’ garden I is got; 

De yaller heads was op’nin’, an’ dey lookt oncommon 
nice, 

W’'en I tho’t about de fashun, an’ I calkerlate de price. 


Well, I waited, an’ I waited, an’ de people neber come, 

An’ I tell you what, my bredren, I were diserpinted 
some, 

De sunflowers opened wider, an’ de seed begun to 
drap, 

Den I tho’t perhaps de ladies hedn’ heard about my 
crap. 


So I tuk a markit-baskit, an’ I cnt de flowers down, 

An’ I fulled it up an’ pilin’, an’ I toted it ter town, 

An’ I tuk em ter de houses, av’ I 'suaded an’ I tried, 

An’ not a soul ‘ud buy ’em, an’ dey larfed ontwell 
dey cried. 


W’en I tole ’em how de paper said de fashun for de 
year 

Was a-gwine ter mek sunflowers riz, an’ sell ‘em 
mighty dear, 

De ladies larfed ag’in, an’ said, “ A ginouine ass-teet !” 

But I sbuk my head mos’ sollum, an’ J said, “A 
reg’lar cheat !” 


De “ teet” don’t make no sense nohow, but sho’ ez eggs 


is eggs, 

A bigger ass dan I is neber stood up on his Jegs, 

Fer de fashun was fer picter flowers, an’ my oi 
yaller trash, 

1 don’ keer whar I car'd ‘em, wouldn’ fetch a cent 
o’ cash, 

At las’ I foun’ a lady what ‘nd bny a quart o’ seed, 


Au’ she said dey was perticklar good fer duck an’ 
chick’n feed ; 


So I sole my crap out dat way, an’ de neebors how 
dey larf 

W’en my summer wuk it fotch me in a dollar an 
a harf! 


But I’m done wid eddication, fer it turns you out a 
fool, 

An’ I tuk Maria Jane an’ Sary Ann away frum skool, 

An’ w’en you ketch me readin’ ob de papers any mo’, 

Or a-follerin’ ob de fashun, you kin call me ass. 





tect, sho’. 








‘SIT DOWN IN FRONT.” 


1% days still within the memory of the present generation, before 
the “pit” had been exalted to the “ parquet,” and when this 
most desirable part of the theatre was given over to a democratic 
crowd admitted at half price, it was the custom to station a man 
at the rear of the audience to keep order among the boys, and 
suppress their too demonstrative interest in the play. The ac- 
companying pretty picture represents something of the same kind 
at a pantomime performance in a London theatre. One of the 
little urehins bas become so excited that he can restrain himself 
no longer, but, ng to his feet, proceeds to challenge the villain 
of the piece, to the great inconvenience of his neighbors, while the 
moderator shouts, lustily, “Sit down in front!” The picture is a 
charming study of faces, with the varied expressions called forth 


: 


| 


by the play, which is evidently of sufficient interest to absorb the | 


youthful spectators, and make them forgetful of all about them. 


{ ii 
Hit 


RUSSIAN WORK. 

TNDER the name of “ point Russe,” a kind of work was intro- 
duced some years since, which consisted of long stitching in 
colored thread or silk upon linen. The true Russian work, how- 
ever, became first known to any extent in England after the mar- 
riage of the Duchess of Edinburgh, and the first specimens of it 
of any importance which were seen were on the towels forming 
part of her Royal and Imperial Highness’s trousseau, and kindly 
lent by her to the exhibition of lace held in that year at South 
Kensington, It may be best defined as embroidery in red and 
blue cotton upon linen, in conventional patterns, executed in three 

different stitches, which we will now proceed to describe. 

The oldest and most purely Russian of these is known as point 
sans envers, because when well executed it is a square stitch, ex- 
actly the same on both sides, and it is worked as follows on linen 
canvas; Take up two threads on the needle, and leave two, and 


| 
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continue this exactly like darning in a straight row by the thread 
to the end of the line; return by taking up the stitches left, and 
there will be a row resembling stitching, excepting that both sides 
will be exactly alike. Begin the next line two threads apart, and 
continue until as many rows are done as may be desired. Cross 
these lines with others, worked precisely in the same way, and the 
result will be a piece of grounding in squares. 

This stitch may be varied in many ways. It can be done on 
four threads or on one, in which latter case it is known as point 
minuscule, Another variety has two sides of the square omitted, 
so that the stitches form little vandy n- 
ing, the return stitches being omitted, but the stitches in the dif- 
ferent rows alternating; and another variety, again, which is now 
popularly known as “ Holbein work,” looks like simple stitching. 
Properly speaking, however, Holbein work is not executed as 
stitching, but as the point sans envers, taking up and leaving alter. 
nate stitches, and returning the same way, so that instead of there 





being a right and a wrong side, as in stitching, it will be the same 
on both sides. A design will be formed sometimes by a combina- 
tion of two of the varieties; for instance, the ground will be in the 
square stitch, and the design of stars filled in with oblique rows of 
Holbein stitch. 

The same square stitch appears in the black stitching on linen 
known as “Spanish wot from its having been introduced into 
England by Katherine of Aragon. “Spanish stitch” is used still 
as a variety on samplers. <A curious bit of history is connected 
with this. From its having been introduced into Russia from Fin- 
land, it is one of the most ancient embroidery stitches extant, the 
Finns being a survival of the primeval inhabitants of Europe. 

We now come to cross stitch, or point croisé, If point sans en- 
vers be the most ancient, so is point croisé, from its facility of exe- 
eution, the most widely diffused. Whether it was invented in 
Germany, and passed from thence into Russia, or vice versd, we can 
not pretend to ; it was known in Russia at a very early date, 
and is the stitch most generally used for borderings. Ancient 
specimens are preserved in the museums at Vienna and elsewhere, 
under the name of “ Leinen Stickerei,” and it is the stitch in which 
the mediwval backgrounded work, where the design is left in the 
linen and filled in with red, is executed. The real Russian designs 


| the squares beginning on the centre space of the prec 


hes 
te 


are different from the German, and in the latter more variety of 
color is used, excepting in the work found in the eastern provinces 
of Russia. The Russian designs have a quaint character of their 


own; in the German, heraldic animals and scroll-work appear, and |} 


they are altogether more elaborate. 


A third stitch is point de devant. This is worked in squares of 


| three stitches taken over six threads, the alternating lines having | 


ding ones 


cushion stitches together. This is much used for bae 
designs, squares being omitted every here and there in convention 
al pattern 

The colors used in purely Russian work are red alone, or red 
and blue, occasionally mixed with white thread. Black sometimes 
appears; and in the eastern provinces, and in old work seen in 
Moscow, which as the ancient capital would naturally come more 


in contact with foreign arts, yellow and green also appear, together | 


with gold thread. The point sans envers is almost entirely worked 
| in red cotton, 

Jesides these stitches, embroidered on the linen itself, we find 
drawn-work much used to divide or to edge the borders, the threads 
being drawn out for about half an inch, and the centre being twist- 
ed round a thread run through it, 
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decorations. The embroidery of a true Russian 
napkin or towel will be in three divisions, some- 
times separated by bands of colored linen or cot- 
ton and lines of drawn-work, of which the central 
or pripcipal one is the design proper, and the 
narrower on either side are called the frieze or 
cornice. 

Russian work, we need hardly say, is now great- 
ly in request for almost every article on which it 
can possibly appear, not only on linen for tea- 
cloths, towels, serviettes, sideboard cloths, and 
bedroom furniture, but on silk for borders, ties, 
gloves, and slippers. The linen canvas exactly 
reproduced from the old material is the best for 
working upon where it can be used; but when 
Russian embroidery is applied to fine linen or 
silk, ordinary canvas must be first tacked on to 
the material, and the work done over it, the 
threads to be afterward drawn away. The linen 
canvas should be worked either with silk or cot- 
ton of ingrain colors. A “ purist” will, however, 
say that the Russian work should only be seen 
in the true Russian colors, the positive red and 
dark blue, and decided yellow and green, the pate 
and half tints, light blues, pinks, and lilacs being 
wholly inadmissible. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 

Dr. C. O. Frvxs, Portiand, Me., says: ‘“ After perspir- 
ing freely, when cold water has utterly failed to satinfy 
my thirst, it has accomplished the purpose with the 
most perfect success,”—[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Petrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 





For a delicious breakfast, try Thurber’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—{Adv.] 





.aDVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ne Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO, Doris, Mas. 


.OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y¥., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


TBE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
S @ WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 

OIL STOVE. 


i The i Wire Oil Stove made 
Wire Gauze Inside 
















c mines, thus making t ae 


y Non- josiv 
Will not smoke when placed in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 


valuable improvements. 
FOR CATALOGU 
Iv YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1cut Wonpers oF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The ce oenerigg Westiake Mf. Co. 
45 Summier 8t., 100 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
6 Lakem, Ciiees 7 E. Fourteenth Bt.. N. Y. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes used in the Advertising Colamns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August 1st of this year. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Throucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 























Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing | 


remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without paring the Skin. 


may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. ‘Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circniar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 











| 
Ladies 





INFLAMMATIONS, HEMORRHAGES. 






SUN BURNS, BURNS, 

CHAFINGS, SCALDS, 

GUN-SHOT BRUISES, 
WOUNDS, PILES, 

SORE EYES, INSECT BITES, 

FACEACHE, FEMALE 

TOOTHACHE, COMPLAINTS, 
&e. &e. 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Travelers 


Is especially directed to the Ln pegs of providing 
themrelves with a supply of POND'S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, dc. 


CAUTION.—POND'S BESB Cz has been 
imitated. The genuine has the words ** PONDS 
EXTRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buff wre None other 
is genuine. Always insist on having NDS EX- 
TRACT. Take no other preparation. It is never 
sold in bulk, or by measure. 


s@™” Ove New Pampurer, witn History or ove 
Prerarations, sent FREE on arpiication To 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 


14 West 14th St., NEW YORK. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
urchased at lowest rates. Send for circular. Address 
iss KATE M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2600, N. Y. City. 








WHITE MOUNTAIN 
HAMMOCK CHATR. 


Robinson’s Patent—January 11, 1881. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK 
CHAIR differs from ali the other stationary or reclin- 
ing chairs in that it is better, stronger, and sime- 
pler; is adapted to the house, lawn, porch, or camp, 
and is just chack full of quiet comfort and blessed rest. 

It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, and 
can be put up so as to be always in the shade. 

The cheapest and the best article in the 
world for the enjoyment of fresh air. 

It assumes and can be used in any position, from sit- 
ting up to lying down, without any exertion of the occu- 
pant, and supports and rests the body in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed, while the price is so low as to be 
within the reach of every one. Price, $4.00. 

Sold in all large markets. 

OODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 


With the Perfection. 


Without the Perfection. 


Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 


tion. To obtain the gennine article they should call at 
my establishment, where a will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switehcs, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of homan bair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 

Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 

Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paris. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


Tourist’s Edition 


or 


THE HEART 


OF THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


The Heart of the White Mountains: 
gend and Scenery. 





their Le- 
By Samvet Apams Drake, 
Author of “ Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast,” “ Captain Nelson,” &c. With 
Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gipson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. Also, a full 
supply is ready of the Elegant Holiday Edi- 
tion of this favorite work—4to, Illuminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7.50, 





Drake’s White Mountains, with the admirable il- 
Instrations of W. Hamilton Gibson, was a favorite 
with buyers of holiday books last fall. It is now 
published, with suitable additions, in a less expensive 
form for tourists, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


” FLIES AND MOSQUITOES, 


l5c. box “‘ ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-Ib. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


per box. 
*Unrivaled Bg eter FACE POWDERS, 50c. 


$1 
as + BMPLEXION MASK, patented govt. ‘. 1877, 
80 highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
Complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the e oe and 
eyelashes ligh nh noe we, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto bealth. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises, Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalied for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
“ young and old charmingly. 


L. Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW 


3 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York; 
and at SARATOGA for the season, 
Grand Union Hotel Block, Store No. 18, 
third door from Washington <a 


 STFATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near = St., N.Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brookly 

47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and rng Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ri 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&e., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS « CO., 
5 and 7 Jobn St., N. Y. 


"Universally prescribed by, the Faculty. 
A = and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepac’ | by E. GRILLON, 
Proprietor, 
Phiseerien de 1° Classe 





de ja Faculte de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
on Druggists. 


7 cents the box. 






ENOCH MORGANS SONS 





ee 


For House om ber Time, Labor. and Money. 
Cleans Paint, W Marble, Ac., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives,@lass,China Ware, Oil-cloths, &c. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 

Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO} PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 

WHITM AN’ s FOUNTAIN PUMP. 

A Lady or Child can use 

it. Send for large hand- 

some Illustrated Cata- 

logue. J. A. Wurrmax 

Provipence, R. |. 


40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. ee 


























From our Supplement to Spring Catalogue No. 14. 


Fine Lawn Dressing Sacque, trimmed with Cluny 
Lace Inserting and Raffling, $2.10. 

The best assortment of Ladies’ and Children’s Fine 
Muslin and Cambric Underwear, Corsets, &c. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


Ladies’ Costumes for Summer 


ORGANDY, LAWN, SWISS, 
Nan’s Veiling, and French Ginghams, 


At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house in the city. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, New York. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
‘adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
lute necessity to those who have 
lost a poems of their once abundant 
, Dair—o to those who wish to look 
wean foreheads are high— 
‘whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
4 mit of natural curly hair, they cannot 
One grand feature, 
» wig-like appearance, 
© waves and Fag ete 
Tinp and anger of 
every lady 
nions of 
jonde and 
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Gray, extra), Also. the most = 


a arters, “32€ 
N pray”) Teanpie Place, Boston. Send for llu=- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 


of examination. 
ALL 
LADIES 


UNITE IN THE VERDICT 
THAT THE 


DOUBLE HIP 
by PERFECT 
FITTING 
WOVEN 


CORSET 


ISTHE BEST IN 


SHAPE, ELEGANCE, § STYLE AND COMFORT. 
being a woven ade in one eis en. 

pa. 100 Bones =— diagonally in 
the corset, retains its shape uoder all cireuni« 
stances, at the same — ne toall the motions 
of the wearer. This is the corset manufactured 
that can make good this yp ty my is a new invention of 
THE NOVELTY CORSET WORKS, 

212 to 232 W. 26th St., N. ¥., M. COHN. Proprietor, 
who are its sole manufacturers. EVERY LADY WHO 
HAS EVER WORN ONE, OR DESIRES A SHAPELY 
FIGURE, WILL ASK FOR AND 

Insist upon having the 


Double Hip Perfect Fitting Woven Cerset 


For sale by all dealers in the United States. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


~ LABLACHE. | 






















HE famous Lablache Face Powder will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 50c. in stamps. 
L EV Y & co., Frenc h Perfumers, 3 Temple Pi. 


BEN 
, Boston. 








~ HARPER'S 1 BAZAR 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT. 

TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 

Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





— 















sit 15 5, 1883. 








RUDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE 


SUMMER NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15¢c., OR 50c. PER ANNUM. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS 


WILL FIND IT PROFITABLE TO CONSULT THIS 
MAGAZINE. IT HAS A FULL and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF ALL GOODS CONTAINED IN 
EACH OF OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS, AND WILL 
MATERIALLY ASSIST THEM IN SHOPPING. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Samples by Mail sent to all applicants. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 8113¢ to 8317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64,.66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
®, 61, and 68 ORC HARD | ST., N. Y¥. 





. Established 1840. 


SILKS AND SA'TINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 6” 
es 5 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. O~ O LACES. 
} a 











7 mE 


BY MAMTII! 


UARTERS OF A reed In 
TO SELECT FRO. 





OVER 


All bought for cash, and sold at “val city pri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin a os- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties. Laces. Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Sor rrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Filabeiphie, Pa. 
Please 31}; where you saw this advertisement. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 





Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- | 


son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colcred Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


beseiae 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine 7 ni 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yde. pod Siz cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 y 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 2.7K. 
HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 


TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


New Edition 


NORDHOFR'S GALIFORN(A 


California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: 
A Book for Travellers and Settlers. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed 
Accounts of the Culture of the Wine and 
taisin Grape, the Orange, Lemon, Olive, and 
other Semi-Tropical Fruits, Settle- 
ments, Methods of Irrigation, &e. 
Norpbuorr. 





Colony 


With Maps and Numerous IIlus- 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


trations, 


| CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 





By Cares 


This book stands, as few books do, one of the best 


tests for general interest. Open it where you will, 


and you find yourself at once attracted both by the 


subject and the style. Mr. 


Nordhoff knows how to 


use his eyes, and he knows how to use his pen.— 


N. Y. Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


C#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of | the price. 


HULL'S NATU RAL CURL WAVES 
can only be obtained at Palmer House 
Hair Store, Chicago, Il. They are 


the best. Send for catalogue. 


D U NLEVEY’S N. Y. C. Purchasing Co., 29 Fulton St. 
—We will farnish anything wanted or advertised in 


the U.S.; 


$6 a Week in vonr own town, 


; fullinformation for stamps. Established 1857. 





Terms and $ outfit 


free. Address H. Hauierr & Co.,Portland,Maine, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
O90 — 

O° V-O__ Boys’ SUITS. 
Oorancy Goons. 


7} per 
© Unperwear. 
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Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York ieee | 
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FURS. _ne Q UTLERY. 
‘g 
SHOES. U C CROCKERY. 
CJ G — 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
A ry 


FURNITURE. © A CSitver-Pratep Ware. 


‘\VLIOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
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The Crowning Joy. 
COOLEST PLACE IN THE CITY. 
SHOPPING AT THE 


| CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LimMTED), 
31 and 33 West 23d Street. 


Bargains on every floor. 

Elevators on every floor. 

Goods of every description from Gloves 
| to Paris Dresses. 

Lunch, reception, and Reading Rooms. 

Easy Chairs, Divans, and Pictures. 


Address the Order Burean for a Catalogue. Orders 


by mail or telegraph promptly filled. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 
has reduced shopping to a fine art, and to patronize it 
is to indulge in positive recreation. 


YOU ARE CORRECT! 


.% 
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SETI 
Gry i 
Is the BEST and QUICKEST 


CLEANER and POLISHER 


IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVERWARE, 
AND PLATE-GLASS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
THE LUSTRO COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE 


The only device of 
the kind that has stood 
the test of years and 
given entire and per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Over 75,000 now in 
use, and growing in 
favor wherever intro- 
duced. Does every de- 
scription of domestic 
work. Indispensable 
for summer use. Di- 
nlomas granted at six 
State Fairs, and § 
cial Commendatory 
r : ; Letter bestowed at At- 

“ lanta Cotton Exposi- 
tion. Send for illustrated circular and price-list. Spe- 
cial inducements to Agents in unoccupied territory. 

Address HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 

159 and 161 Seneca Street, Cleveland, O. 


CARD 


NEW ; H The Key te ene 
hook Practical Life. 7. he.te cori 
600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and Illustrations. 
AGENTS WANTED, $75 to 6150 per Month. 
For Terms, address J.C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo 


























Send five 8c. stamps for the néw comic 
set of cards, ** BASE-BALL.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. ¥e 








A WEEE. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Outfitfree. Address T'nur & Co., Augusta,Maine, 





Cc rmanent gmployment 
med A ents with good salary Se 
ded sektng Ss rear pe * FR a e outfit 
‘Address Queen Ct Ree oS 
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OUR | 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE — 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underelothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St., 


NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, in 


Gauze Merino, Gauze Silk and Lisle Thread. 
latest novelty — Vertical Striped Silk 
and Lisle Thread Hose. Also, choice Light 
and Dark Colors in Ladies’ French Silk 


Hose, at very low prices. 


Broadway & !9th Si. 


PARFUMERIE A 
CAPITOL PARIS. / \ 
| Fontaine dela Beauté, p= 
— a beautiful liquid for the face; ¢ 

it cool, transparent, beneficial, and inte 
aun beautifying; $1 per box. Vele = 
‘Trade-Mark OUtine Face Powder, finest yy ,40 mark 
| ever imported, 50c. and $1 per box. 
Extrait de Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, giving 
them a natural, rosy appearance — indelible — +1 per 
bottle. Depilatery, removes superfluous hair— 
sure, quick, and harmiess—$i per bottle. Kau de 
| Quinine, removes dandruff, and promotes the 
| growth of hair, T5c. and $1.50 per bottle. Kau de 
Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and freckles, $1 
per botide. Brillantine, a real brilliant article, 
gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c. and $1 per 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samvrt. 
Avams Drake, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamivron Gipson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $8 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, [laminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 











NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’'S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Win e wa Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Seu Trop ical Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. By 
Cuartes Noxrpuorr. With Maps and Numerous ii- 
lustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Ill. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By THomas Cartyir. 
With a Portrait. 12mvo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. 








1V, 

DICKENS. By Aporruvs Wrentam Warp. 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest 
“ English Men of Letters 

\ A 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Wartrr W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12 zm », Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “The Studeut’s Series. 

Vi. 
THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘“‘ENGLISH MEN 


12mo, 
Volume issued in the 


OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Morey: John 
Milton. By Marx Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiim Sreeuxn.—William Cowper. By GoLpwin 
Smiru. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


VIL. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part I. of Hunting Adveutares on Land aud 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Llustrated. 8vo, [uminated Cloth, 
$2 50. 

VIII. 

SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Preached 
iu Westminster Abbey. By Ageruur Penruyn Sran- 
Ley, D.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Ix. 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By AL¥YRED 
Baruou, Iilustrated with 120 Drawings by Mr n. 


smile Bayard, Clervet, Fichel, ¢ 








vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gossel mn ‘Je an- Paul L aurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., und a greats umbe r of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méeanlle. Translated from 


the French by Euren E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
a 

THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James Antuony 
Frovupr, M.A., Editor of ‘* Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols, in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each. 

xi. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 


Marjory. 
20 cents, 2 

Anne. By Constanor F. Woorson. Illustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Evizaseru 








ottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn shade, $1 
per Suen Extrait de Noix, restores gray hair to its 
natural dark color—no hair dye—$1 per bottle. Ask 
Gragiets, hair and fancy goods stores for it, or address 

A. SIMONSON, 34 E. 14thSt., N. v.Y,, Sole Agent for U. S. 


W E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


3 Union Square, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hanrer & Braorurns. 
a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceuts. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........0.ececeees $4 00 
WARPRRS WHEE oo. c- cccscocccccvccaccece 400 | 
MA RPERE DAGEE és scvvcccseds csvsccenscece 400 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0000 ceccees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ ‘ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f **********"""° icine 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L ecm 

One Year (52 Numbers)...............cc000e 0 00 








Wormer ey Latimer. 20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors s. By M.C.M 
15 cents. 


SIMPSON. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annir Tuomas. 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Virginia W. Jounson. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. By Antruony Troctorr. Illustrated 
20 cents. 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Branvon. 15 cents. 


Why Fran Frohmann Raised Her Prices, 
Stories. By Antuony Troiiors, 


and Other 
10 cents. 
$y Josepu Harton. 


The Queen of Bohemia. 15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annerre Lysrer. 20 cents. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crom Hay. 15 cents. 


62 Hanven & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


mail, 





GF Harrer’s Catatocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





INCOLN EMBROIDERY HOOP HOL DER. It 
4 holds the rk iny height or angle desired. 
Price $1 25. Send 8c. stamp for circular. Address 


s. EK. ok INCOL N, Fulton, } New v York. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Ex ved Card, § 


e Mg 
“GEO. 1. REED « co0., , Nassau, 





_postp uid. 


BEATIY’S Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, ae 


running day and night. Catalogue 


FREER. Address Daniel F. Beatty, W ashington, N.J. 





gists for 


I oN’ T DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Drug 
It clears out rats, mice, l5c. 


*Roug rh on Rats.” 





60 Chromo, Motto, Hand.d Bouquet Cards,with name,10c, 
Sample book abe Franklin Prtg. Co., New Haven,€t. 
Cire COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of cards for 

three-cent stamp. A A. ( G. Bassett, Rocheste r, N. Y. 








$f t $20 per day at beme. Sunniat worth $5 free, 
0 Address S1inson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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FACETIZ®. 

M. Léon Gamuerrta has recently incurred the vehement displea- 
sure of a Gascon poet named Cassaignau, who, indignant at the 
ex-Premier’s omission to acknowledge the receipt of a volume of 
lyrics in dialect forwarded to him by their author, gave vent to his 
wrath in a briskly vituperative letter. After rating M. Gambetta 
soundly for his lack of courtesy, the irate rhymster, in a burst of 
scathing scorn, observes: ‘You may be an intelligent man; but 
you most certainly are a very badly bred and ill-conditioned fellow, 
smeHing unmistakably of the grocer’s shop in which you were 
brought up. It is this unpleasant odor, believe me, that will event- 
ually mar your candidature for the Presidency of the French Re- 
sublic.” From this sarcastic epistle M. Gambetta will no doubt 
Eis learned that the sensitive self-appreciation of a poet, and 
more particularly of a Gascon poet, is not to be slighted with im- 
punity, even by so eminent a personage as himself. He would 
never have fallen into M. Cassaignau’s ill graces had he acknow- 
ledged that excitable bard's book of verses in some such terms as 
those employed upon innumerable occasions during the past half- 
century by Victor Hugo, in answer to the letters addressed to him 
by poets who have favored him with copies of their works. His 
invariable formula of acknowledgment ran as follows: “ Man of 
renius! You are a far greater poet than I. Persevere! Your 

Victor Hago embraces you without envy.” 
exsnemeuniijinenesane 

A proposal is on foot for the formation of a Land League in 
Wales, and the circular sent out informs those who wish to help 
the scheme privately that they may “send in their names anony- 


mously.” 
A en 

























The coming servant -gir! will say to her mistress: “ You will 
lease not associate with Mrs. X. Ido not know the woman, but 
hate the lady who works in her kitchen, and could not think of 
permitting any intimacy between the two families.” 

aceaoeadiisiealigaly 

Monsieur Gomgom, who had been married only a few days, hap- 
pease, in company with his wife, to pass near a bee-hive. The 
xees stung his wife, and Gomgom, instead of pitying her, said, 
* How intelligent are those becs, my dear, to know that we arc ou 


” 


our honey-moon ! 
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FOR THOSE WHO CAN’T GET AWAY DURING THE SUMMER, 








A Syrian convert to Christianity was urged by his employer to 
work on Sunday, but he declined. 

* But,” said the master, ‘‘does not your Bible say that, if a man 
has an ass or an ox that falls into a pit cu the Sabbath day, he may 
pull him out?” 

“Yes,” answered the convert; “ bat if the ass has a habit of fall- 
ing into the same pit every Subbath day, then the man should 
either fill up the pit or sell the ass.” 


—_—_~>_— 

The full term of three years hal nearly expired, and they. were 
discussing at the breakfast table the certainty that they must move 
and the uncertainty as to where, when the young miss of the par- 
sonage drew a heavy sigh. ‘Oh, I was thinking what a mistake 
mother and I made when we married a Methodist minister!” 

————_—>—__—_ 


A Derry clergyman, Rev. A. Fulton, vouches for the truth of the 
following. nestioning some children in Sunday-school a few 
weeks since, lhe asked one of them—an intelligent little boby—who 
was the wickedest man mentioned in the Old Testament. ‘To his 
surprise a ready answer came: “ Moses, sir.” 

* And why Moses 2?” inquired the clergyman, in amazement. 

*°Cos, sir, he broke all the ten commandments at wunst.” 


p tell SSE 
The parishioners of a clergyman in Scotland, in expressing to 
him their aversion to the use of manuscript sermons, asked, “ What 
gars ye take up your bit papers to the pulpit?” He replied that it 
was best, for really he could not remember a sermon, and must 
have his paper. “ Weel, weel, minister,” they retaliated, “if ye 
canna remember the sermon, then dinna expect that we can.” 


Sasa eT alse 

When the Duchess of Edinburgh was in Paris this spring, her 
Royal Highness went about a good deal shopping on her own ac- 
count. One evening quite late she arrived at the establishment of 
a celebrated couturtere. Everybody was gone, and the bonne sent 
the Duchess away, saying that her mistress had retired for the night. 
Next morning the bonne reported that a “ Madame D’Edinborg” 
had called late, and that she Nad refused to admit her, 

“Do you know who it is you have treated thus?” asked her mis- 
tress, “That was the danghter of a Czar of Russia, end she is the 
wife of a son of the Queen of England.” 

* Tiens !” exclaimed the bonne, greatly exercised at her lost op- 
portunity ; “ and I let her go without having a good look at her !” 
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try the bones as a fertilizer without burning. 
So, having a lot of grape-vines, the first lot of 
hones were planted around the roots of one vine. 
The boys saw the proceeding, so at night they 
went and dug them all up again. Bright and 
early the next morning they presented them- 
selves with a supposed new lot. The bones were 
bonght again, and put around a second vine. The 
yrocess was repeated till fourteen grape - vines 
vad been thus served, and fourteen times had 
those identical bones been sold. 
contheigenetpemanianas 
A country rector called rather early in the 
morning upon one of his parishioners. One of 
the childven saw him coming, and ran into the 
house to tell his mother. The little fellow seon 
returned to the front, and resumed his play. The 
clergyman inquired, ‘‘ Is your mother at home?” 
“No, sir,” replied the child; “she is out at 


present. 
“Tell her when she returns that I called,” said 
the clergyman. 
“I did tell her,” replied the little boy. 
Pa RR 








Travelling on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
track, they came to a mile-post, when one of them 
said: “* Tread aley, Pat. Here lies a man one 
handred and eight years old. His name was 
Miles from Baltimore.” 






onshenapdpeataniens 

a’ 2 very soft corn of yours,” said the 

“ Yes, but it's hard enongh to bear,” responded 
patient. 




























MODERN ATHLETICS—A DIPLOTRIBICYCLICAL QUARTETTE. 
low tus Deawine WOULD HAVE ASTONISHED OVR Reapers Twenty Years aco! 





} 
ALL IN A BUNCH, pre Ss ce ee eo 
RIVUAN TOTHE City.2.* = 
AT THE FOOT CFTHE Hite PASSENGERS AND COACHMAN 
TUE LEADERS, IN THEIR TURN, STOP SHORT INSIDE | OUT OF SI®HT. 
PLEASURES OF THE ROAD WITH A SCRATCH TEAM. 
An amateur farmer was badly sold recently. What relation is a loaf of bread to a steam- 
He had a great project on band for burning bones engine ?—Bread is a necessity; a steam-cengine 
‘superphosphate.” All the neigh- is an invention; necessity is the mother of in- 
boring boys were engaged to collect material. vention: therefore a loaf of bread is mother tu 
The man thought, however, that he would first a steam-engine. / 
epclitntnlipailimaeane 











Two brothers who were very successful den- 
tists built a large and handsome honse, the ap- 
earance of which was thought to resemble a 
arge molar tooth. It was a common remark, 
*See what brothers can do when they pull to- 


gether !” | 
Shalala eanins | 










What is the difference between a falling star 
and a fog ?—One is missed from the sky, and the 
other is mist on earth. 





te SEO 
“1 was not bred to work,” said a foppish tramp 
to the farmer. 
“Very well, then,” replied the farmer, “Jet us 
see if you can’t work for bread.” 
cetetianmiillfipenantione 
A little girl of seven years exhibited much dis- 
a at hearing of a new exploring expedition. M4 
yhen she was asked why she should care about 
it, she said, ‘If they discover any countries, that 
will add to the geography I have to study; there 
are countries enough in it now.” 


















clllagliafniectalesis 
* Didn’t you tell me, sir, you could hold the 

lough ?” said a farmer to an Irishman whom he 
jad taken on trial. 

“Arrah, be aisy now,” said Pat; “how the 
deuce can I hould it and two horses drawing it 
away from me? But give it to me into the barn, 
and be jabers I'll hould it with annybody.” 











hlbaidaietaditccineana 
The best thing in bonnets continues to be as in 
the past—a pretty face, ¢ 


